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mS  WONDROUS  mi 


Now  that  fall  is  here,  everywhere,  people,  letti 
summer  freeze  itself  out,  absorb  the  autumn.  They  plan 
plans  of  achievement,  breathe  its  breath  of  vigor,  greet 
with  greetings  of  "Heck,  school!",  and  work  its  perenn 
system  of  hard  work  into  their  daily  routine,  for  .  .  . 

Autumn  is  the  season  of  routine  —  a  return  to  t 
schedule  after  sunburn  and  watermelon  and  beach  part: 
—  a  return  to  the  classroom,  the  campus,  the  office.  It  brin 
once  again  the  hectic  breakfast  hour  and  homework  tin 
new  company  plans,  and  the  heavy  clothes,  books,  ai 
housewares  in  the  window  of  a  department  store.  It  is 
pleasant  return;  a  brisk  morning  that  sends  commute 
hurrying  for  winter  coats,  spends  itself  into  a  long  Indi 
summer  afternoon  for  .  .  . 

Autumn  is  a  crisp,  warm  season.  It  carries  its  crispnc 
into  the  air,  the  brittle  fallen  leaves  and  the  hard,  jui 
apple.  It  alone  has  the  warm  color  of  the  "mum"  on  t 
blazer  of  a  co-ed,  the  orange  and  scarlet  and  Indian  r> 
patches  bursting  through  the  gray  heart  of  a  city,  makii 
vivid  the  brown  of  a  wood.  It  brings  a  return  of  appreci 
tion  for  a  suit  jacket  buttoned  against  the  wind,  for  t 
toasty  warmth  of  morning  coffee.  It  enlivens  the  senses 
the  scents  of  a  rugged  outdoors,  for . . . 

Autumn  is  a  spicy  season.  The  breezy  air  carries 
zesty  potion.  The  scorched  odor  of  burning  leaves  ai 
glowing  jack-o-lanterns  mixes  with  the  sharp  fruitness 
cider  jugs  and  the  syrupy  smell  of  a  taflFy  apple,  with  t 


Mary  Diemer  '62 

illustrated  by  maria  mimo,  '60 


gent  odor  of  a  lady's  velvet  hat  and  the  mustiness  of  the 
ent's  unopened  books.  It  is  an  invitation  for  squirrels 
people  to  burst  into  song  for  .  .  . 

Autumn  is  a  season  of  robust  sound  —  not  the  soft, 
imy  music  of  a  summer  evening  or  the  happy  reverence 

is  Christmas,  but  the  loud,  busy  music  of  a  working 
on:  the  chatter  of  squirrels,  the  crunch  of  leaves,  the 
le  of  coal  tumbling  into  a  cellar,  and  the  hiss  of  a  radia- 
in  an  old  building.  Come  Satiu-day  afternoon  there  re- 
ids  the  victory  yell  of  a  cheerleader,  the  bang  and  toot 

high  school  band,  the  beep  of  car  horns  for  a  winning 
n, for  .  .  . 

Autumn  is  a  surge  of  activity.  It's  a  businessman  chas- 
|his  hat.  It's  a  whole  nation  betting  on  a  World  Series, 
|ew  crop  of  would-be  quarterbacks,  a  hunting  season, 
)ckey  field  in  motion.  Dad  hurries  each  morning  to  a  job; 

children  run  home  for  an  hour  of  play  before  the  cu- 
rbing darkness;  Mother  leaves  the  dishes  undone  before 

first  P.T.A.  It  marks  the  time  of  anticipation,  for  .  .  . 

Autumn  is  the  season  of  Halloween.  Small,  murmuring 
ists  gliding  up  to  doorsteps,  bedraggled  witches  carry- 

their  spoils  through  the  starry  night,  animals  and 
icesses  and  Roy  Rogers,  the  fierce  and  the  gilded,  odd 
3S  and  cork  mustaches  —  these  make  autumn  a  won- 
us,  vivid  time,  a  time  that  gives  spirit,  that  gives  pur- 
e,  that  makes  man  thank  God  he  is  alive,  for  .  .  . 

Autumn  is  the  season  of  Thanksgiving. 
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BEFORE  BATTLE 


ROSEMARIE  McGrATH  '65 


The  man's  shadow  made  its  way  along  the  wall.  He  was  short 
with  strong,  taut-muscled  arms  and  legs.  His  black  hair  climbec 
back  from  his  forehead  in  a  crisp,  well-kept  fashion.  His  green  eyes 
usually  aware  of  all  around  him,  were  burning  and  fierce  today 
The  neat  line  of  his  mouth  was  set  especially  straight.  Now  and  thei 
his  sword,  victim  of  a  very  loose  stride,  would  scrape  along  the  ston< 
wall  and  a  sound  would  echo  and  re-echo  down  the  passage.  Th« 
dampness  of  early  dawn  was  in  the  air  as  he  drew  near  the  tents  of  hi 
men.  The  bugler,  dressed  in  red  and  gold  livery,  split  the  air  sharpl) 
with  his  summons  and  men  spilled  from  the  tents.  Here  and  ther 
a  yawn  was  stifled  with  the  palm  of  a  hand  as  the  ranks  were  forme< 
quickly  and  noiselessly.  Now  the  general's  blood  surged  through  hi 
veins  as  the  magnet  of  his  courage  drew  the  men  toward  him 
Shouting  the  ancient  Prankish  battle  cry,  Charles  Martel  rushec 
forward,  his  men  behind  him.  Only  Moorish  blood  would  quiet  th 
look  in  the  eyes  of  Martel  and  his  men  as  they  marched  for  th( 
city  of  Tours. 
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A  Father^s  Travail 


Judy  Perry  '62 

illustrated  by  genevieve  tursi,  '60 


The  pealing  of  the  sacristy  bell  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
riest  on  the  altar  and  hastily  I  arose  with  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
on.  Outside  in  the  churchyard  I  could  hear  the  birds  noisily  enjoy- 
ig  the  fine  Sunday  morning  while  inside  a  peaceful  quiet  prevailed, 
'his  silence  was  interrupted  only  by  the  occassional  cry  of  a  baby 
r  someone  changing  position  in  the  pew.  As  I  observed  the  altar 
oys,  self-consciously  I  tried  to  still  my  pounding  heart  for  fear  of 
isturbing  the  prayerful  woman  next  to  me.  I  teit  almost  positive 
be  could  hear  it  beating.  The  priest  was  now  at  the  foot  of  the  altar 
nd  in  a  solemn  tone  he  began  the  opening  prayers  of  the  Mass: 

"Introibo  Ad  Altare  Def 
'he  response  of  the  altar  boys  came  clear  and  strong,  and  proudly 
beamed.  Billy  was,  by  far,  the  smallest  altar  boy  in  the  parish  and 
lis  was  his  first  Sunday  Mass.  That  morning  he  had  awakened 
xcitedly  at  seven  o'clock,  and  exactly  an  hour  before  he  was 
cheduled  to  serve,  he  was  sitting  erect  in  the  kitchen,  clean  and 
liny  as  a  new  penny.  At  last  the  time  for  departure  arrived  and 
ervously  I  accompanied  Billy  across  the  street  to  the  church. 
Depositing  him  safely  at  the  door  of  the  sacristy,  I  murmured  words 
f  encouragement. 

"Take  your  time  son,  and  don't  get  nervous." 

"Don't  worry,  Dad.  I'll  be  okay." 
Wordlessly  I  thought,  "What!  Me  Worry?"  and  swiftly  I  left  him 
nd  entered  the  church.  Kneeling  in  the  first  pew,  I  pictured  scenes 
)f  havoc  as  I  waited. 

All  my  worries  seemed  to  have  been  in  vain,  for  the  priest  was 
low  finishing  the  Epistle  and  everything  was  going  along  smoothly. 
Vt  the  given  signal,  Billy  rose,  genuflected,  and  made  his  way  to  the 
ide  of  Father  Kelly.  I  drew  my  breath  in  sharply  when  I  realized 
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that  Billy  had  to  change  the  Missal.  He  reached  up  and  his  chii 
barely  touched  the  edge  of  the  altar.  Inwardly  I  trembled  and  saic 
a  silent  prayer  as  he  finally  got  a  grip  on  the  huge  book.  Clutching  i 
tightly,  Billy  descended  the  steps,  and  then  the  inevitable  happened 
Catching  his  heel  in  the  hem  of  his  cassock,  Billy  fell  forward  whili 
the  Missal  sailed  through  the  air.  I  started  to  rise  but  then  realizec 
where  I  was.  A  cold  sweat  broke  out  on  my  forehead  as  I  sat  anc 
stared  in  misery.  Throughout  the  church  I  could  hear  the  gasp 
as  the  people  shared  my  anxiety.  The  other  altar  boy  quickly  returnee 
the  book  to  its  place  on  the  altar  as  Billy  got  to  his  feet.  The  Masi 
then  proceeded  without  any  interruptions  and  somehow  I  managec 
to  survive  the  remainder  of  the  Mass.  How  great  was  my  relief  wher 
I  heard  tho«e  familiar  Latin  words: 

''Ite  Missa  Est." 

'Thanks  be  to  God,"  I  murmured  gratefully.  At  last  my  tense  musclei 
had  begun  to  relax  and  I  let  a  sigh  escape  my  lips.  Picking  up  my  ha 
to  depart,  I  glanced  towards  the  altar  as  Father  was  descending  th( 
steps.  I  moved  towards  the  end  of  thte  pew  and  I  saw  my  son  extenc 
the  beretta  to  the  priest.  Noticing  at  once  that  Father's  hands  wen 
both  occupied  in  holding  the  ciborium,  Billy  hesitated  momentarily 
At  last  he  appeared  to  come  to  a  decision.  And  such  a  decision 
Stretching  his  full  length,  Billy  managed  to  set  the  beretta  exacth 
on  the  top  of  Father's  head  and  then  preceded  the  astonished  priesi 
to  the  sanctuary. 
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\    POEM 


Maureen  Clarke  '63 


There  is  no  time,  I  think,  more  precious  than 
the  advent  of  each  new  day 

Where,  within  the  cloister  of  the  silent  Dawn 

I  stand  protected  still,  from  imbom  cares 

Which  have  yet  to  play  upon  the  landscape  of 
my  journey  here. 

When  —  within  the  temple  of  my  soul 

I  build  a  dream  —  a  wish  that  I  might  do  some 
great  work  for  Thee 

And  though  the  day,  which  falters  some  and 
stumbles,  is  but  a  shadow  of  a  dream 

Another  step  trod  on  the  winding  stair  of  life 

The  dream  itself  remains  unravished  —  inviolate 
against  the  strife 

Reflected  in  the  body  which  so  harshly  bears 

This  humble  cargo: 

My  heart,  whose  every  beat 

Is  an  echo  of  that  prayer 

Breathed  in  the  chasteness  of  each  early  mom. 


HOW  NOW  ^^  HIGH  BROW 


Jean  Baumgarten  '61 

illustrated  by  genevieve  tursi,  '60 


Imagine  yourself  in  a  typical  conversation  situation  —  you  are 
lindying  with  a  boy  at  a  dance  and  have  just  finished  recounting  to 
him  your  name,  the  name  of  your  grammar  school,  high  school, 
college,  your  major,  minor,  the  size  of  your  family  and  a  list  of  your 
hobbies,  plus  an  original  comment  on  how  good  the  band  is,  when 
he  asks  you  quite  innocently,  "What  type  of  music  do  you  like? " 
Being  now  in  the  middle  of  a  fast  spin,  you  shout  back  under  your 
arm,  "Oh,  all  types,  I  even  like  Opera. "  Then  he  will  do  either  of 
two  things:  smile  weakly  and  look  rapidly  around  the  floor  for 
someone  to  ask  for  the  next  dance;  or  remark  something  like,  "I 
Qever  know  what  they're  singing  about  up  there,"  and  escort  you 
back  to  your  niche  in  the  wall.  This  situation  is  a  little  exaggerated 
it's  true,  but  Opera  lovers,  having  been  relegated  for  the  most  part 
to  a  separate  caste,  are  regarded  by  others  as  pitiful  and  misguided 
and  are  compelled  to  waik  about  daily  like  so  many  Hester  Chillings- 
worth's,  with  their  taste  for  snobbish  sound  embroidered  in  bright 
red  all  over  them. 

But  the  purpose  of  this  essay  is  not  to  vindicate  opera  and 
those  who  attend  it,  nor  is  it  to  explain,  as  so  many  articles  attempt, 
the  luxuriant  musical  sound  of  a  particular  opera  or  symphonic  work. 
Some  authors  will  rant  for  pages  and  pages  on  the  amazing  pheno- 
menon that  the  2nd  movement  of  Ministrone's  Concerto  for  contra- 
bassoon  sounds  like  a  silver  slice  of  liquified  crystal  poised  on  anj 
upturned  razor  blade.  But  no  glowing  description  of  a  musical 
composition— be  it  bursting  with  euphonious  adjectives  or  high 
sounding  theory  and  terms,  can  represent  the  piece  to  the  reader. 
The  only  way  you  can  really  convince  a  person  that  something 
sounds  exotic  or  is  able  to  wrench  vour  soul  up  by  the  roots,  is  to 
m.ake  them  hear  it  for  themselves,  al  la  Bernstein. 
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Another  device  I  shall  conscientiously  try  to  avoid  is  the  little 
)lurred  inset  of  a  few  notes  or  so  which  illustrate  a  particularly 
Deautiful  phrase  of  the  music  and  which  the  enthusiastic  critic 
A^ishes  to  share  with  his  reader  . . .  such  as : 
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Du  bist        mein  Schatzi 

Under  such  inserts  there  is  invariably  written  a  few  words  in 
[talian,  German  or  French  as  the  case  may  be,  but  unless  you  are 
3ihngual  and  are  able  to  sound  out  the  notes  on  a  pitch  pipe  which 
^ou  conveniently  have  with  you,  these  little  tender  phrases  only 
serve  as  a  relief  between  the  blocks  of  print  —  and  all  is  lost. 

Therefore,  the  reader  will  not  be  treated  to  any  elaborate 
A^ord  music  nor  will  he  be  constrained  to  dash  to  the  handiest  piano 
to  pound  out  a  paragraph  or  two.  What  I  would  like  to  do  in  these 
articles  is  to  carefully  dissect  this  odd  specimen.  Opera,  and  then 
attempt  to  cr>stallize  and  underline  the  different  features  of  the 
more  popular  ones. 

The  subject  matter  of  Opera  is  nothing  more  than  magnified 
emotions  —  love,  hate,  jealousy,  revenge,  sacrifice,  justice,  and  so 
on.  There  is  not  one  opera  in  which  one  of  these  emotions  or  a  com- 
bination of  them  is  not  the  dominate  theme  —  looming  larger  than 
any  real  fife  passion  and  overshadowing  the  plot. 

The  librettos  themselves  are  all  more  or  less  on  the  style  of 
"My  Gal  Sunday"  set  to  verse,  with  the  exception  of  those  by 
DaPonte,  Mozart's  librettist,  and  Boito,  who  provided  lyrics  for  Verdi 
bv  adapting  Shakespeare's  Othello  and  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
into  the  librettos  for  Otello  and  Falstaff.  The  stories  generally  never 
leave  the  ground  and  are  necessarily  concise  and  slow-moving 
because  they  are  being  sung  and  not  acted.  But  it  is  the  enhancing 
of  these  basic  emotions  by  the  composer's  creative  genius  that  makes 
for  the  interest.  An  occurrence  as  central  and  meaningful  as  the 
exchange  of  affection  between  two  lovers,  will  be  immortalized  in 
a  completely  individual  manner  by  different  composers  and  even  by 
the  one  composer  in  his  separate  works.  He  is  able  to  penetrate  this 
basic  human  experience  -  to  lift  it  with  all  the  aspects  that  surround 
it,  into  a  medium  of  glowing  sensibility;  to  extend  it  in  some  cases 
almost  beyond  what  the  human  heart  is  capable  of  feeling;  and 
finally,  to  immortalize  a  single  moment  of  shared  love  in  the  way 
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fthat  is  most  tenderly  expressive,  through  the  blending  of  beautiful 
jounds.  This  fact  is  vahd  in  any  good  opera  because  the  emotions 
iie  startling,  intense,  even  melodramatic,  and  can  provide  the  intent 
listener  with  experience  of  having  seen  truly  great  theatre. 

The  objections  people  generally  raise  when  confronted  with 
3pera  are  strangely  few  and  always  the  same. 

The  first  is  that  opera  is  something  so  intellectual,  so  profoundly 
deep  and  erudite  that  you  need  a  Ph.D.  to  understand  the  overture 
to  the  first  act.  Now  if  you  could  question  these  people  as  to  whether 
they  like  beautiful  music,  choral  singing,  unusual  choreography, 
slaborate  scenery  and  costumes,  and  they  answered  affirmatively, 
they  would  be  amazed  to  learn  that  these  are  the  components  of  an 
opera,  which  included  within  itself  all  the  visual  and  audial  effects 
of  the  theatre,  and  rarely  provides  the  opportunity  of  dozing  in  your 
box,  much  less  a  quick  yawn. 

A  second  and  more  frequent  objection  is  the  language  barrier. 
People  are  very  concerned  about  what  the  singers  are  saying  to  each 
other  between  arpeggios  anad  cabalettas  but  they  really  shouldn't 
trouble  themselves  since  it's  often  nothing  more  than  "pass  the 
bread."  Furthermore  the  gist  of  the  story  can  be  read  in  about  five 
minutes  in  any  number  of  books  which  contain  synopses  of  libret- 
tos, and  in  an  Opera  the  melodic  line  the  singer  is  carrying  can  con- 
vey the  meaning  with  much  more  effect  than  the  words  could  ever 
do. 

Yet  Opera  is  not  as  accessible  as  some  of  its  wilder  enthusiasts 
might  make  you  believe.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  listening  to  get  your 
mind  in  tune  with  hearing  such  hgh-tension  stories  sung  and  or- 
chestrate din  this  particular  fashion.  Moreover,  you  will  find, 
much  to  your  chagrin,  that  this  adjustment  will  have  to  be  made 
every  time  you  hear  an  opera  for  the  first  time,  since  you'll  discover 
every  one  to  be  a  dfferent  combination  of  the  same  chemically  active 
ingredients. 

Often,  while  everyone  around  you  is  in  a  state  of  near  shock 
and  bravoing  wildly  every  aria  or  so,  you  will  be  sitting  unaffected, 
wondering  what  in  creation  is  going  on  to  cause  such  pandemonium. 
But  the  second  and  third  time  you  hear  the  same  opera,  it  will 
slyly  have  inveigled  its  way  into  your  memory  and  imagination, 
and  you'll  find  yourself  naturally  and  noisily  a  part  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

When  you  think  of  it,  Opera  is  actually  the  easiest  of  all  musical 
forms  to  appreciate  since  the  subject  matter  it  considers  is  so  uni- 
versal —  all  you  really  need  to  do  is  sit  there  and  get  em.otional!  So  to 
paraphrase  the  famous  last  words  of  a  well-known  Philanthropist, 
"Put  a  little  fun  in  your  life  -  try  Opera." 
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Rebels  Without  Cause,  Angry  Young  Men,  Beatniks  —  all  come 
from  common  stock,  stock  that  has  its  roots  imbedded  in  useless- 
ness,  and  escape  from  the  problems  of  reality,  which,  when  sur- 
mounted, present  the  true  triumphs  of  living.  They  ignore  the  chal- 
lenge of  life,  and  instead  hurl  their  own  at  the  "conformists ",  one 
that  defies  the  "squares "  to  criticize  and  suppress  the  way  of  life 
they  have  created  for  themselves.  They  exist  on  a  diet  of  quasi-intel- 
lectualism  that  solves  no  dilemmas,  not  even  theirs,  and  communi- 
cate in  an  arty  language  that  is  foreign  to  most  other  media. 

And  man,  they  just  get  nowhere! 

The  idea  that  we  here  at  the  college  are  being  caught  up  by 
this  Off  again  -  On  again  -  Beat  again  Spirit,  would  seem  to  be  an 
alarmist's  supposition.  Because  we  make  use  of  their  antics  in 
our  literature,  art,  and  dress,  does  not  necessarily  mean  we  are 
ready  to  man  our  flutes  and  bongos,  and  go  trooping  to  the  circle 
in  Washington  Square.  Did  Swift  really  intend  the  poor  Irish 
children  to  be  eaten  by  the  murderous  English? 

We  intend  to  get  somewhere  and  have  enough  insight  to  realize 
we  can  not  arrive  anywhere  simply  by  sipping  oolong  tea  in  an  ex- 
presso  house.  If  you  do  happen  to  share  the  Beat  opinions,  then 
perhaps  you  belong  "on  the  road,"  since  you  are  definitely  wasting 
your  time  in  a  college  such  as  this. 
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A  TEMPTING  DELIGHT 

Brenda  Caprio  '63 


Beams  of  light  danced  about  on  gleaming  fixtures,  focusing 
ipecial  attention  on  a  smooth,  grey-topped  table.  Upon  it  lay  the 
center  of  attraction,  a  downy  substance  smothered  in  pink  icing. 
5uch  a  sight  would  tempt  the  ordinary  individual,  but  for  Timmy 
t  represented  the  meeting  of  an  irresistable  force  and  an  immovable 
)bject.  With  each  succeeding  moment,  his  lustrous  brown  eyes  grew 
n  size  and  intensity  revealing  the  inner  conflict  raging  beneath  the 
:ense  frame.  Opposing  forces  made  contradictory  statements: 

It's  so  creamy  .  .  .  Mother  wouldn't  approve  .  .  .  She's  always 
lagging  you  to  eat  .  .    Not  cake  ...  A  taste  couldn't  hurt  anyone 
.  .  or  maybe  a  little  piece  .  .  .  Don't  do  it. 

The  rumbling  sound  coming  from  Timmy's  stomach  seemed 
to  drown  the  cries  of  his  conscience.  The  battle  was  over  and  the 
powers  of  darkness  claimed  another  victory.  Now  the  clean  table 
WSLS  marred  with  crumbs  strewn  across  its  surface.  A  silver  cake 
plate  previously  obscured  from  sight  mirrowed  the  self-satisfied 
gxpression  of  a  mischievous  five-year-old. 

But  alas,  clicking  heels  could  now  be  heard  in  the  near  distance. 
For  the  first  time  a  sign  of  regret  flashed  across  the  pudgy  face. 

"Oh,  why  were  mothers  so  unsympathetic? " 

As  he  passed  the  palm  of  his  hand  over  the  seat  of  the  patched 
pants,  Timmy  could  almost  feel  the  stinging  sensation  that  inevitably 
accompanied  a  well-deserved  thrashing.  Thus,  his  sturdy  legs  made 
1  hasty  retreat  through  a  side  door.  It  was  always  best  to  depart 
From  the  scene  of  the  crime  -  at  least  for  a  little  while. 
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A  Moment  of  Revelation 

Maureen  Mangan, '63 


His  father  sat  back  with  the  purpose  or  direction.  Gradually 

contented  sigh  of  a  man  who  had  though,  he  felt  an  acute  need  to 

been  well-fed.     Before  him  the  see  the  wide  skies  overhead.  In- 

remains  of  the  picnic  lay  spread  stinctively     he     sought     higher 

out  on  the  grass.  As  if  on  signal,  ground.     At  last,  breathless,  he 

his  mother  arouse  and  began  to  was  forced  to  slow  his  steps  to  a 

collect  the  debris.  Harry  stiffen-  trot  and  then  a  walk, 
ed  inwardly.    It  seemed  to  him         ^^en  he  looked  up,  huffing 

that  with  the  meal  finished,  some-  ^^^  ^^q^      ^^^^  the  exertion  of 

thing  of  the  spirit  of  the  day  had  his  run,  he  found  that  he  had 

vanished.  ^^^^  ^^  ^h^  ^^p  ^f  ^  ^iH.  Below 

In  all  this  activity  surely  he  him  sprawled  a  small  open  val- 
would  not  be  missed.  He  edged  ley,  protected  on  all  sides  by  oak, 
toward  the  woods,    letting    the  maple  and  spruce  trees.  Still  try- 
noise  of  his  sister's  chatter  and  ing  to  regain  his  breath,  he  sat; 
the  sound  of  the  cleaning  up  job  down  on  a  log.  ! 
fade  from  him.  Then,  when  he         In  those  few  minutes  while  he! 
was  sure  that  they  could  no  long-  tried  to  still  the  pounding  in  his 
er  hear  him,  he  began  to  run.  He  head  and  the  racing  in  his  heart, 
skimmed  over  the  leaf-covered  his  gaze  was  directed  at  the  sky. 
f>;round,  picking  his  way  among  This  was  one  of  those  rare  days 
the  trees.  At  first,  he  ran  without  when  the  sky  was  a  brilliant  blue, 
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md  the  clouds,  in  base  relief, 
A^ere  pufiFs  of  smoke.  There  was 
1  crispness  in  the  air,  prophesiz- 
ng  autumn. 

He  glanced  earthward  again, 
rucked  into  a  corner  of  the  val- 
ley was  a  crystal  finger  of  water. 
He  could  see  the  mirrored  re- 
lection  of  earth  and  sky  in  its 
:alm  surface. 

The  air  about  him  was  alive 
with,  the  music  of  a  thousand 
birds.  Harry  could  hear  them 
blending  their  own  private  songs 
into  a  sweet  harmonious  melody. 
Occasionally,  he  could  glimpse 
:he  flutter  of  wings  as  they  sought 
a  higher  perch.  He  was  filled 
with  the  magic  of  the  moment. 
The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  for- 
est pervaded  his  senses  until  he 
Felt  giddy  with  emotion. 

At  that  precise  moment,  he 
became  aware  of  a  movement  in 
the  trees  surrounding  the  lake. 
Slowly,  the  brown  spot  he  was 
watching  emerged  from  the  cov- 
er of  the  brush.  Involuntarily,  he 
started.  There  at  the  far  end  of 
the  pond,  a  large  brown  buck 
paused  with  immobile  grace. 

Harry  could  feel  his  breath 
grow  short  and  his  pulse  quicken. 
The  short  hairs  on  the  back  of 
his  neck  stood  out,  and  he  was 
seized  by  a  paroxysm  of  fear. 
He  crept  down  the  slope,  trying 
to  muffle  the  crackling  noise  of 
the  dry  leaves  underfoot.  He  ad- 
vanced to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
buck,  then,  paralyzed,  he  could 
go  no  farther. 


The  deer  turned  his  head  sud- 
denly and  stared  at  the  boy's 
motionless  figiure;  but  the  ani- 
mal remained  calm.  His  wide, 
dark  eyes  held  a  look  of  wisdom 
and  innocence.  Extending  his 
long  neck,  he  bent  down  his  love- 
ly head  and  drank.  For  some 
beautiful,  inscrutable  reason, 
time  and  space  hung  suspended. 
Past  and  future  held  no  meaning; 
eternity  was  now. 

It  was  a  curious  sensation  and 
Harry  wanted  to  savor  it  slowly. 
Mingled  with  the  express  joy  of 
the  moment  was  an  indefinable 
sorrow.  His  vision  blurred  and  a 
lump  rose  in  his  throat.  He 
blinked  quickly  to  stop  a  flow  of 
tears  not  yet  begun.  That  was 
just  time  enough  for  the  clean, 
brown  hide  that  rippled  in  the 
sunlight  to  move;  the  deer  flash- 
ed from  the  scene. 

For  a  moment,  the  boy  could 
not  believe  his  eyes.  He  shook 
his  head  to  clear  the  muddle  of 
his  thoughts.  Dazedly,  he  looked 
about  him.  He  was  surprised  to 
discover  that  the  sun  was  sinking 
rapidly  over  the  horizon.  The 
afternoon  had  vanished  and  dusk 
was  beginning  to  fall.  Harry 
felt  a  terrible  sense  of  loss. 

Now  the  warm  tears  began 
trickling  down  his  face.  He  tried 
to  wipe  them  away,  but  others 
welled  up  to  take  their  place.  At 
last  he  admitted  defeat.  That  was 
the  way  they  found  him;  tears 
glistening  in  his  eyes  and  on  his 
cheeks. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  GOATLEAF 


The  Goatleaf  grow  like  beads  of  light 

Spun  by  a  moth  of  gold, 

And  wind  their  arching  petal-tips 

Around  a  glossy  vine 

In  glows  of  palest  ivory 

To  deepest  Jessamine. 


1 


The  Hazel  tree  extends  its  bough 
Fretted  like  plumes  of  flame, 
And  holds  within  its  glistening  roots 
The  black  reins  of  the  sea 
Which  swathe  its  reaching  arms 
In  silver  bands  of  mercury. 


I 


The  Goatleaf  wind  their  petal  tips^ 
Around  the  Hazel  tree 
And  caught  up  to  the  sphere  of  joy 
Leaf  leans  on  glowing  leaf. 
Inebriate  is  breath  of  breath 
Or  blighted— grief  of  grief. 


But  should  a  careless  season  tempt 

The  petals  from  the  tree 

Each  gentle  life  that  settled  there 

Would  wither  in  its  flight. 

The  ruby  light  about  its  leaves 

Soon  fade  to  ashen  white. 


DEDICATION 


Ann  Morrissey,  '62 

illustrated  by  thomas  yeong,  '61 


"Please  find  it  soon,  Ellen,"  piped  a  young  voice. 

"Yes",  agreed  another,  "the  sun  is  setting,  and  we'll  have  to 
go  home." 

"I  am  hurrying,  but  there  are  so  many  of  them  -  help  me  look 
for  it,  please." 

Her  two  companions  raced  impatiently  over  broken  sand  castles 
and  grasping  seaweed.  "We'll  help  you,  but  we  can't  find  it  for  you. 
Remember  -  we  found  ours  alone." 

Ocean  spray  dampened  their  clothes  as  their  search  brought 
them  to  the  surf  line.  Rushing  water  played  with  them  as  they  look- 
ed hard  through  the  ripples. 

"Oh,  here's  the  place  where  I  found  the  prettiest  shell  on  the 
beach,"  cried  Theresa.  "It  was  next  to  this  log,"  she  continued. 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  offered  Mary,  "and  there's  where  I  found 
my  treasure  -  the  whitest  cloud  in  the  heavens.  "It  was  directly  over 
that  cottage  near  the  beach  wall." 

Momentarily  distracted,  Ellen  listened  half-heartedly  to  the 
chatter  of  her  companions.  Then  she  saw  her  treasure. 

"I  think  I've  found  it  -  look." 

Theresa  and  Mary  echoed  in  agreement  as  they  viewed  the 
minute  object.  "It  is  beautiful,  Ellen  -  it  sparkles  so  ...  " 
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They  started  to  walk  back  towards  the  wall.  Suddenly  a  breeze 
carried  the  treasure  back  to  the  ocean.  The  three  girls  stood  silent 
and  unsmiling. 

"Oh,  what  a  terrible  shame.  Now  you  have  nothing  -  at  least  I 
have  my  shell,  and  Mary  can  always  find  her  cloud." 

"We  are  sorry,  Ellen." 

"I  really  don't  mind  -  I  had  a  wonderful  treasure  for  a  moment 
- 1  think  that's  enough." 

"Besides,  we  three  have  found  our  personal  treasures  .  .  .  we 
have  the  best  kind." 

"Yes,  we  do,  and  we're  the  only  ones  who  know  what  they  are," 
they  laughed  secretly. 

As  they  reached  the  beach  wall,  they  turned  to  face  the  angry 
ocean.  "Well,  Ellen,  tomorrow  you  can  find  the  bluest  wave  .  .  .  and 
we'll  all  be  even",  concluded  Mary. 
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ECCE  SACERDOS 

Sheila  Whelan  '61 


Fearing  the  thunderous  wrath  of  the  Just  Judge, 

The  winged  spirits  of  Beelzebub, 

The  heinous  creatures  of  eternal  doom, 

Convene  and  spit  scurrilous  contempt  of  divine  plans 

Into  the  hot  breath  of  Hades. 

A  plan,  consent,  uproar. 

Everlasting  discontent. 

The  absence  of  peace 

From  the  crackling,sizzling,  scalding  walls 

Brands  those  fiery  breasts  with  hate. 

The  soul  they  seek  to  tear  from  God's  embrace 
Prays,  sweats,  fights  the  ugly  images  of  Satan's  slaves. 
This  priest,  who  raises  aloft  the  Body  of  his  Creator 
At  the  bloodless  representation  of  the  infinitely  meritorious 

sacrifice 
Of  God  to  God, 

Lowers  his  weakened  form  in  humble  plea 
As  the  bleeding  Master  did  in  Gethsemane. 

The  subterranean  dwellers  play  upon  his  senses 

And  stir  up  thoughts  and  passions 

Remote  from  priestly  sanctity. 

His  will  is  fixed  in  Love  which  smites  the  Devil's  hate  - 

Will  inflexible,  immaleable,  unyielding. 

The  doomed  try  all  devices  to  move  his  will  -  indomitable 

will. 
They  rage  a  furious  battle  in  the  priest's  mind  and  body. 
Then  the  Ruler  of  all  worlds  casts  the  vanquished  fiery 

snakes  into  their  filthy,  smoking  pit. 

God's  covenant  is  sacrosant; 

The  victor  clenches  his  pain-wrought  palm. 

The  routed  bands  of  perdition  resume  their  march 

And  sulking,  lift  their  burnished  swords: 

"To  other  hearts  where  God  dwells  not." 
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7  pace  the  sounding  sea-beach  and  behold  how  the  voluminoi 
billows  roll  and  run  upheaving  and  subsiding  ..."  Longfello 


In  viewing  the  ocean  on  a  clear  summer  day,  it  is 
which  this  vast  expanse  of  water  performs  its  daily  tas  i 
towering  breakers  pounding  along  the  shore  give  way 
hand  had  gently  calmed  the  ruffled  oncome  of  each  v 
they  wash  over  the  sand.  Once  the  water  has  reached  t 
to  its  ocean  home.  However,  each  wave  leaves  in  itsi 
on  the  damp  sand.  In  its  restlessness,  although  it  ma;i 
many  unusual  shells  deposited  by  the  waves  along  tl| 
it  scurries  to  find  refuge  under  the  wet  layer  of  earth  aff| 

/  .     '*'        •     ^  Towards  evening,  the  tide  graduallj 

'»'--'.'        .     '     '  '    .     ,  ^™            forth  its  lacey  fingers  in  an  d 

•  Oy*''^'''"*-*--^-!^^^^^^  .    .'.    •    \     .    its  highest  point  along  the  s.j 

■      .  ■'.  •  •  ''^''''':v^V^y'i\'-'f  •'  *                   to  sink  lower  and  lo| 

•■     •'    ■•    ■■:,■■■  '-""W^^-'   .-    »«^-    '•-•.-,   . 

1  •'■•••,•  y^'J  .'*...       .  '    •       '     •    *i 

•    « '  •  .  s . ...    . ..    •  :":*.  '••:•••••*  '  •'  ^ -^-i^v^-  -.  '•  *  • 
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WE  SOUNDING  SEA 


Judy  Perry  '62 

illustrated  by  maria  mimo  '60 


Dserve  the  orderly  manner  in 
Fear  and  awe  at  the  sight  of  the 
nd  wonderment.  As  if  a  placating 

suddenly  become  stilled  at  the  moment 
tely  it  retreats  and  returns  once  more 

its  visit  in  the  many  unseen  gifts  deposited 
nd  cruel,  the  sea  shows  its  love  of  beauty  in  the 

sand  crab  find  security  and  protection  in  the  ocean  as 
Don  the  shore. 

upward.  Each  oncoming  wave  stretches 
larger  portion  of  the  sand.  At  last  the  tide  reaches 
itely  it  is  satisfied  and  calmed.  The  sun  begins 
kn  and  the  water  line  appears  to  withdraw.  The 
I  low  tide  is  fast  approaching.  As  the  lowest  point  is 

reached,  a  marked  change  comes  over  the  water. 

The  calm  ocean  seems  to  erupt  as  the  waves  increase  in 

'.'-,.  ,  size,  strength  and  volume.  The  cycle  begins  anew! 

'"'•■'f-:>^-x-\''iv,  '.     .  The  dawn  will  soon  arrive,  and  the  blue 

.;    •    .^''  '■'^•v'v-', :'  :    ••  expanse  of  ocean  will  once  again  wash 

"  .  '  "'^''^  ••'■■' ^^^.^'^u;:':-  „      over  the  golden  sand  and  return. 

.  '  .  •  .  •  '       .    .       ;.••>•  .•:^-.;  V  ' 

'.    •  *.     ,      ;  ••'•■•■:••{•.;:.  to  its  restmg  place. 
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v\\xxnW( 


THE    TIME        I 
OF    THE 
WATCH    i 
MAKER  I 

Mary  Diemer,  '6: 

illustrated  by  vivian  graepi 


.■^■. 


Jenny  stumbled  into  the  clock 
—  a  big,  sandalwood  Chinese 
clock  with  its  big,  grinning  Ori- 
ental face  —  the  clock  that  never 
should  have  been  there.  She 
righted  her  paper  and  walked 
with  short,  easy  steps  into  Room 
520,  semiprivate.  The  young  man 
in  Room  520  lowered  the  news- 
paper which  had  obscured  all  but 
his  red  hair  and  faced  her  as  if 
ready  for  a  hypo  or  a  dinner  — 
any  interruption  of  the  thrice- 
read  funny  sheet. 


"Um  .  .  .  Face  a  beautiful  psy 
chiatrist  and  a  paper  with  inl 
blots.  So  sorry.  Lady,  I  left  m> 
subconscious  in  my  other  hat.* 

"The  oflBce  boy  spilled  the  ink 
on  this  paper,  but  there  wasn't  a 
psychiatrist  in  our  whole  cubby 
hole  office";  she  spoke  in  a  half 
laugh.  "I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you. 
This  is  —  it  was  —  the  only  copy 
of  your  record.  We  need  your 
name,  address,  and  Bell  Tele- 
phone number." 

"Sure  .  .  .  Will  you  sit  down? 
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,.  .  Cornelius  J.  McGraw  .  .  .  369 
iLlarm  Street  .  .  . 

i  She  wrote  quickly  since  the 
treet  Hghts  were  already  on 
own  by  the  ground  floor,  and 
]laire  always  had  dinner  for  the 
wo  of  them  on  Fridays  on  the 
talcony  of  their  apartment.  Their 
ozy  apartment  —  two  rooms  un- 
ler  a  holey  roof  and  one  balcony 
mder  the  whole  sky  —  she  called 
t. 

She  glanced  up  for  informa- 
ion.  "Is  this  a  clock  repair  shop 
vhere  you  work?  Is  that  the 
lame  of  it?" 

"Better  not  write  it.  I  might 
lot  be  there  any  more." 

She  assumed  that  his  new  de- 
iiormity  would  cost  him  his  job, 
md  she  looked  up  in  sympathy; 
)ut  he  wore  the  same  gay  guard 
igaist  pity  with  which  he  had 
ifted  his  paper  when  she  enter- 
ed. "In  a  trade  like  that,  you 
ihould  be  able  to  find  another 
ob.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  a  good 
epairman  for  an  intricate  instru- 
nent  like  a  clock." 

"Little  intricate  instrument  like 
/our  Chinaman  in  the  hall"  .  .  . 
He  smiled  .  .  .  "Watchmaking  is 
ny  life  and  what  a  life  with  no 
right  arm.  No,  I've  only  had  one 
offer  from  a  connection  with  a 
^mall  shop  in  Nome,  Alaska  — 
3116  guy  who  would  tolerate  me, 
30  he  lives  in  Alaska." 

"And  you  don't  want  to  go  to 
A^laska?" 

"Costs  a  lot,  I  don't  know  any- 
one; but  I  didn't  refuse  yet." 

"But  you  have  work.  It's  a 
young  country  with  a  future.  You 


can  make  anything  you  like  out 
of  the  job  you  have." 
"Thank  you,  Mama." 
She  had  a  quick  glance  at  his 
thin,  but  still  cheerful  face  and 
went  back  to  the  records;  but 
strangely  she  couldn't  let  the 
chance  go  by  to  talk  to  him  — 
the  young,  decisive,  one  armed 
watchmaker  with  .  .  .  with  asth- 
ma, no  less.  A  stream  of  under- 
standing welled  up  within  her 
since  he  rather  accepted  his 
environment  but  carried  his 
world  in  the  plans  inside  of  him. 
"I  would  go  to  Alaska  if  they  sent 
me,  Fiji  Islands  if  I  had  a  job 
to  take  me." 

"Memorial  Hospital  won't  send 
you  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  I  bet." 

"They  need  ink  blots  more 
than  anyone!"  She  laughed  while 
she  spoke,  and  he  saw  how  her 
deep  brown  eyes  intensified.  "I'm 
applying  for  a  foreign  correspon- 
dent's job  with  the  Daily  Mes- 
senger." 

"I'm  shocked.  You're  a  writer. 
Lady?  A  foreign  correspondent? 
You  don't  look  like  the  tough, 
heartless  type." 

"You  don't  travel  to  foreign 
countries  right  away;  but  they 
want  a  reporter  who  can  move 
from  place  to  place.  The  writer 
would  work  up  to  complicated 
assignments." 

"Why  do  you  want  to  get 
mixed  up  in  all  kinds  of  politics 
and  intrigue  when  you  could  be 
home  winding  clocks?" 

She  shrugged,  smiled,  and 
strained  to  explain  to  him  .  .  . 
"There's  no  reason  why  I  must 
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remain  to  .  .  .  wind  clocks  at 
home  when  I  could  be  reporting 
on  giant  ones  like  the  Chinaman 
in  the  hall  and  seeing  how  the 
world  ticks."  Her  smile  was  in- 
fectious. "I  couldn't  write  a  book 
—  too  impatient,  I  guess.  I  like 
reporting  better  .  .  .  And  I'm  not 
good  at  filed  and  typing  and 
what's  supposed  to  be  my  short- 
hand. I'd  be  doing  the  hospital  a 
service  by  leaving  graciously  .  .  ." 

"Don't  you  like  it  at  all  around 
here?" 

"Oh  I  love  the  hospital  and  the 
whole  city.  It's  all  those  people 
living  and  working  and  trying  to 
find  something.  There's  a  little 
rhyme  I've  read  that  seems  to 
fit  it: 

'Towering  cities  please  us  then 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men.' " 

"I  think  of  things  like  that  too, 
but  they  don't  rhyme." 

"—  Your  record  is  finished.  You 
must  think  I'm  a  philosopher." 
Jenny  was  on  her  feet  already, 
surprised  at  her  frankness. 

"I  like  the  way  you  talk.  A 
woman  is  beautiful  when  she's 
sincere." 

His  words  evoked  a  surprised, 
sisterly  feeling  in  Jenny  that  was 
hard  to  restrain.  Forcing  com- 
posure, she  turned.  "Lots  of  luck 
with  the  operation.  Maybe  I'll 
see  you  again;  my  sister  is  a  nurse 
on  the  floor  .  .  .  Good-bye,  Mr.—" 

"—Neil.  So  long.  Lady,  and  to 
all  a  good  night." 

Jenny  thought  of  Neil  that 
night  while  walking  home;  then 
she  forgot  their  conversation 
until  it  occurred  to  her  as  one 
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of  a  long  series  of  impressior 
that    renewed    themselves    an 
sifted    through    her    mind    on 
evening,   two   weeks   from   th 
Friday.  Claire,  cold  in  the  Dec 
ember  chill,  was  clearing  dishe 
from  the  small  round  table  o 
their    balcony.    Her    expressior 
strainingly     concerned,     darte( 
sympathetically    to     the     sile 
little  figure  in  the  trench  coat  jfA 
"I  know  it  was  THE  job,  Hon  "gii 
but  it  might  not  have  been  tb  ^j 
best  for  you.  I  think  your  talen  )i 
might  lie  somewhere  else,  and  l\  f, 
hate  to  think  of  you  so  far  awa] 
and  alone.  You  still  want  to  con  y, 
tinue    your    University    coursesl  H 
don't  you?"  L 

"Yes,  I  really  don't  feel  lik<  l- 
talking,  I'll  get  over  it  soon." 

Claire  made  no  reply.  Inclinec 
to  be  social  and  communicative 
she  missed  her  sister's  originality 
when  Jenny  retired  into  one  ol 
her  vacuum  moods;  but  Claire 
was  one  of  those  women  whc 
always  seem  to  understand,  oi 
else  keep  quiet  when  they  don't 

Jenny  felt  a  cold  wind  sting 
her  face  and  disarrange  her  long, 
straight  hair,  but  only  withdrew 
further  into  the  coat,  her  eyes  on 
the  brown  depths  of  the  coffee, 
her  mind  tracing  the  passage  of 
a  disappointing  week.  The  Mes- 
senger stories  covered  on  her 
days  off  had  been  stimulating 
and  immensely  challenging.  She 
had  forced  her  whole  attention 
on  them,  labored  for  hours  to 
attain  the  intriguing  level  of 
work  she  had  often  read  and 
analyzed. 
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It  wasn't  the  hours  of  labor 
lat  had  been  wasted,  she  reflec- 
3d,  but  the  great  hope  and  plan- 
ing for  her  goal  —  the  new 
xperiences,  the  freedom  she 
esired.  Mr.  Seal,  Editor  —  he 
3oked  like  a  seal  ...  all  he 
eeded  was  a  handlebar  must- 
iche  to  be  a  walrus.  She  won- 
lered  if  he  would  change  his 
ame  to  walrus  .  .  .  that  is,  if  he 
rew  one  —  had  criticized  her 
v^ork  with  his  trained  fish's  —  his 
rained  newspaperman's  eye  .  .  . 
^o  wonder  such  a  ridiculous  per- 
on  couldn't  be  a  correspondent 

.  .  She  should  write  for  comic 
ooks  .  .  . 

He  had  told  her  that  the  Mes- 
enger  had  no  position  open  for 
ler.  "You  might  try  some  other 
ine  of  work,  Miss.  You  have  a 
ood  command  of  English." 

"Why  is  my  work  unaccept- 
ible.  Sir?" 

It  lacks  a  real  feeling  for 
)olitics  and  is  imitative  of  an 
)verworked  style,  not  enough 
originality;  but  then  some  sec- 
dons  are  predominantly  human 
interest. 

"That  is  not  strictly  a  reporter's 
bb.  You  have  to  concentrate  on 
Facts  and  quotes,  not  impressions. 
Ever  try  magazine  writing?" 

"That's  not  my  line  of  work.  I 
want  to  do  something  more  im- 
portant. News  reporting  is  nec- 
essary and  challenging  and  .  .  . 
well,  it's  very  stimulating.  I  am 
still  sure  that  this  is  what  I  would 
do  best." 

It  is  strange  how  you  can 
desire    something    for    so    long 


without  doubting  your  ability  to 
attain  it,  and  then  all  of  a  sud- 
den it  becomes  impossible.  Im- 
possible! It  is  not  impossible  if 
it  is  necessary!  The  hospital  can't 
bear  too  long  the  enmity  between 
you  and  the  files,  and  if  they 
have  to  evict  one  of  you,  guess 
who  it  will  be.  Jeff  used  to  tell  me 
in  his  big  brother  letters  how  I 
could  do  anything.  I  was  going 
to  visit  them  as  Aunt  Jenny  with 
sorts  of  adventures  and  odd  tales 
.  .  .  But  not  everybody  thought 
you  could  do  it  .  .  .  The  fellow 
in  the  hospital  who  was  having 
an  arm  amputated  thought  you 
should  stay  home  and  wind 
clocks  .  .  .  Could  he  be  as  cheer- 
ful after  the  operation?  I  imagine 
he's  lonely  . . . 

—A  flash  of  white  light 
streaked  across  the  balcony. 
Jenny  started,  raised  her  head. 
It  was  only  a  search  light  from 
the  airport  that  often  flashed  at 
night.  All  of  a  sudden  it  was 
cold,  and  the  heavy  hanging 
stars  seemed  frozen  in  a  timeless 
sky.  But  Jenny,  forcing  herself 
to  check  the  cuckoo  clock  inside 
discovered  that  the  hour  was  late 
for  anyone  who  had  to  be  on 
time  for  work  tomorrow. 

And  time  brought  her  once 
again  to  the  watchmaker. 

It  was  the  noon  rush  —  staff 
changing,  lunch  breaks,  nurses 
with  trays,  kitchens  in  full  opera- 
tion —  when  Neil  brought  his  file 
to  an  office  desk. 

The  receptionist  gave  him  an 
efficient  smile.  "You  will  be  visit- 
ing us  regularly,  I  see.  You  re- 
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port  each  Friday  at  four  to  the 
left  wing,  Room  146." 

"Thank  you,  Madam.  In  the 
event  a  new  arm  grows  back, 
I'll  have  my  wooden  member 
made  into  pipes  for  the  whole 
hospital  staff." 

"Thank  you;  I  don't  smoke." 

As  Neil  turned,  he  saw  walk- 
ing toward  the  desk  a  brown 
eyed  lady  he  remembered,  who 
smiled  at  him  in  recognition  and 
greeted  him  with  a  "Good  morn- 
ing. How  are  you?  You're  going 
to  leave  already?" 

"The  doctor  has  worked  on  me 
long  enough.  I  think  I  should 
give  myself  a  crack  at  it." 

The  receptionist  noticed  pa- 
pers in  Jenny's  hand.  "Are  they 
for  Doctor  Feeney,  Miss 
Vaughn?" 

"Yes,  they're  completed  now. " 

"Thank  you.  I'm  sorry  you  had 
to  wait  for  a  lunch  break." 

Jenny  walked  toward  the  cafe- 
teria, but  paused  and  delibera- 
ted when  she  noticed  the  red 
headed  fellow  awkardly  check- 
ing his  wallet  near  the  door.  She 
decided  —  rather  she  knew  right 
away  what  to  do,  and  offered 
him  her  company.  "May  I  treat 
you  to  some  coffee  if  you  have 
time?  This  is  my  lunch  hour." 

"I'd  like  to  treat  you.  Lady, 
but  my  bill  needed  money  and 
it  looks  as  if  I'll  have  to  wait  for 
a  buddy  to  come  by  so  I  can 
hitch  a  ride." 

"Our  hospital  is  so  careful 
about  blood  pressure  and  meta- 
bolism, but  your  pocketbook  they 
disregard.  Come  on;  I'd  like  to 
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hear  about  your  plans." 

Neil  manipulated  himseff  du 
ing  lunch  like  Captain  Hook  hin 
seff.  He  explained:  "Insiu'anc 
covers  some  of  Dr.  Feeney's  bi 
I'm  getting  a  charming  creatic 
known  as  an  arm  —  size  38  wil 
fitting  and  alternations,  con 
pletely  washable  —  a  smart  litt 
number.  It's  been  the  rage  sine 
Adam.  The  ten  best  dressed  m€ 
wear  them,  you  know." 

"They  wear  well  too.  M 
grandfather  kept  his  for  i 
years."  __ 

"I  told  your  receptionist  I 
make  pipes  out  of  it  if  a  new  or 
grew  back  on—  or  newspapers 
you'd  like." 

"You'd  better  make  a  new  cu 
of  coffee.  That  was  salt  instea 
of  sugar  I  just  handed  you. 

"Lady,  it's  good  you're  not  m 
nurse.  A  foreign  correspondei 
won't  have  any  patients  to  won 
about.  You  still  going  in  fc 
that?" 

"I   didn't   get   the   position 
wanted.     I'm  waiting  until  th 
other  papers  have  a  place  ope 
.   .   .   Do  you  like  salt  in  yot 
coffee?" 

"It's  all  right.  Look,  I  know  it 
none  of  my  business,  but  if  I  haj 
a  sister  like  you,  I'd  try  to  tal 
her  out  of  a  job  like  that.  It's 
man's  job.  You  look  like  a  swee 
ambitious,  intelligent  girl  who 
temporarily  attracted  by  a  lot  c 
glamour.  There's  lots  of  thine 
you'd  probably  be  good  at  witl 
out  getting  lonesome  and  con 
fused  in  a  man's  world." 

Her    answer    was    slow    am 
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irased  carefully.  "No,  you  are 

rong.   I  do  not  like  glamour, 

id  I  haven't  just  decided.  I've 

ways  planned  to  make  it  my 

:e.  It's  an  important  job,^  and 

m  going  to  be  good  at  it." 

Don't  you  think  other  things 

re  more  important  than  politics 

id  intrigue?   If  you   want   to 

Tite,  why  not  something  more 

minine  like  the  Women's  World 

lagazine  or  whatever  they  call 
y 

His  suggestion  hit  Jenny  as 
sembling  the  editor's,  but  she 
^ould  not  admit  it  to  him.  "I 
3uldn't  write  for  women.  Why 
le  Women's  World?  Are  you 
ying  to  run  them  out  of  busi- 
ess?" 

Well,  It's  right  around  the 
omer.  It  not  only  has  fashions, 
ut  news  for  women,  and  you 
sem  to  think  that  they  figure  in 
le  world  situation." 

"Don't  you?" 

"Oh,  in-dubitably,  Ma'am.  On 
ly  honor  I  defend  and  encour- 
ge  them.  But  the  man  is  always 
le  leader,  and  economics,  in- 
ustry,  commerce,  politics  — 
ley 're  his  line.  If  men  have  any 
aspect  for  their  women  and  the 
rains  that  these  women  have, 
ley  let  them  take  care  of  society 
nd  the  family  and  all  this 
lealth,  education,  welfare'  bit. 
Vomen  are  needed  to  make 
appy  and  peaceful  worlds  so 
iiat  men  have  a  basis  for  their 
at  race;  instead  of  having  ladies 
ntering  the  rat  race  themselves." 

"What  makes  you  think  I  can 
onform  to  this?" 


"Don't  you  anyway?  You  sure 
don't  act  like  a  Dragon  Lady 
type  around  here." 

Jenny,  rather  taken  back,  was 
formulating  an  answer  when  the 
big  Chinese  clock  from  the  fifth 
floor  was  pushed  along  the  hall 
and  it  gave  her  the  realization 
that  she  had  been  going  to  listen 
to  his  plans.  "I'm  very  sorry.  I'll 
have  to  return  to  work." 

"Thanks  a  lot  for  the  coffee. 
So  long.  You  know,  I  didn't  have 
any  right,  but  I  meant  what  I 
said  anyway." 

"Thank  you,  Walter  Winchell. 
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Good-bye.  Be  careful  of  yourself 
Neil." 

"O  Lady,  wait"  . . .  she  turned 
.  .  .  "No  .  .  .  yes  :  :   :  YES!  .  .  . 
The  Women's  World  needs  you!" 

Jenny  left,  laughing  and  un- 
convinced, but  with  the  begin- 
ning of  a  powerful  new  idea  in 
her  mind. 

In  the  city  is  anonimity  and 
impersonal  friendliness,  and  after 
work  in  December  there  is  the 
rush  hour  of  going  home  with  the 
gay  push  of  chilly  wind  and  a 
black  sky  of  smiling  stars.  Jenny 
could  smile  back  at  them  as  her 
packages  seemed  to  swarm  all 
over  her.  They  were  just  about 
to  take  to  the  gutter  when  she 
spotted  a  Number  3  bus. 

She  speeded  her  overburdened 
steps  to  catch  it  when  suddenly 
WHAM!  —  right  into  another 
woman  hurrying  to  the  #3. 
Bundles  tumbled  to  the  sidewalk 
and  so  did  the  other  lady.  Jenny 
had  two  arms  outstretched  to 
help  her  to  her  feet,  while  teen- 
age bystanders  chased  the  over- 
turned boxes  and  bags. 

"I  think  your  coat  has  a  new 
buttonhole  here;  Jenny  surveyed 
a  large  tear  in  the  stranger's  coat 
sleeve. 

"Oh  .  .  .  Well,  it's  all  right  .  .  . 
The  shopping  bag  was  mine,  but 
this  little  box  belongs  to  you,  I 
think."  There  was  an  exchange 
of  bundles,  and  they  resumed 
their  walk.  The  two  colliders 
stared  simultaneously  at  where 
the  #3  bus  had  been. 

The  bus  didn't  matter  to  Jenny 
who  held  her  bundles   tightly, 
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and  warmed  to  the  sight  of  rush 
ing  people  being  blown  helte 
skelter,  and  to  the  sounds  c 
talking  voices,  tinkling  bells 
moving  traffic. 

"Just  a  few  minutes  longer  th 
children  will  have  to  wait  fo 
dinner."  The  women  spoke  in  ai 
even,  modulated  voice.  "Honest 
ly,  I  holler  at  them  all  the  tim 
for  ripping  clothes,  and  look  hov 
I  come  home." 

"Your  coat's  an  unusual  color 
Does  Santa  bring  you  nutmej 
color  thread?" 

"Oh,  I  have  plenty  at  home 
I  made  the  coat  myself.  My  hus 
band  is  in  southern  Asia  workin 
on  a  new  railroad.  He  sends  m« 
lovely  material,  and  I  mak« 
clothes  for  myself  and  some  foi 
our  boys  too." 

"Um  —  that's  wonderful.  He 
must  be  proud  of  your  talent/ 
Jenny  thought  the  womar. 
seemed  anxious  to  talk  to  some 
one. 

"Well,  he  keeps  on  sendin 
material." 

"Will  he  be  home  for  Christ- 
mas?" 

"No,  it'll  seem  strange  not  to 
have  him  home.  What  he's  doin 
is  terribly  important.  He  works 
hard,  and  he's  the  best  man  in! 
the  world.  Our  sons  are  growin' 
up  to  respect  him  and  ask  all 
sorts  of  questions  about  his  work 
.  .  .  (sigh)  ...  I  often  wish  I 
went  to  college  so  I  could  keep 
up  more  with  my  men.  All  I  can 
do  is  read  and  there  isn't  much 
time  for  that.  —  Oh,  I  can  take 
the  #14  too.  Good-bye." 
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A  deep  mood  intensified  itself 
ji  Jenny  —  one  that  had  been 
^jpeating  itself  lately  .  .  .  making 
er  vividly  present  in  the  nippy 
■  ir  and  motion,  the  impression  of 
'omen  hurrying,  and  in  their 
ices  the  knowledge  of  the  rea- 
)n  why  they  were  hurrying  .  .  . 

job  always  waiting  to  be  done. 

She  watched  and  reflected  .  .  . 
le  purpose  that  comes  out  at 
Christmas  time  .  .  .  that  lies  hid- 
en  most  of  the  year,  present,  but 
bscured  by  cleaning  and  child 
are,  cooking,  and  sewing  clothes 
3r  little  boys.  It's  this  puipose 
lat  a  woman  would  think  of 
,/hen  her  husband  is  in  southern 
Asia  or  gone  to  Chicago  for  a 
onvention  or  working  late  over- 
ime.  She  would  think  of  the  dig- 
[ity  and  importance  of  her  job 
nd  how  she  might  want  more 
•diication  in  order  to  keep  up 
^ith  her  growing  family  and  her 
cientific  world. 

The  #3  came,  and  it  was  filled 
dready,  and  Jenny  stood  clutch- 
ng  the  handbar,  and  gave  her 
)ags  to  an  elderly  lady  in  black 
vith  a  twinkle  in  her  eye  .  .  . 
These  women  make  the  world  go 
ound  . . .  not  politicians  or  physi- 
nsts  or  corporations.  These  are 
he  women  who  mold  the  hearts 
md  habits  and  personalities  of 
)ur  men.  They  are  the  ones  who 
leed  to  have  hope  and  humor  .  .  . 
ind  need  to  know  about  modem 
deas  as  they  marry  husbands 
md  raise  children  in  a  fast-mov- 
ng  world. 

Jenny  found  a  seat  and  took 
ler  packages  from  the  little  old 


lady  who  winked  at  her.  What 
was  it  Neil  had  said  .  .  .  about 
a  man's  department  of  the  world 
.  .  .  Don't  you  think  other  things 
are  more  important  than  politics 
and  intrigue?  .  .  .  the  Women's 
World  needs  you!"  Suddenly  the 
realization  pushed  outward  from 
Jenny  so  strongly  her  heart  ached 
and  she  wanted  to  cry  ...  It  was 
.  .  .  just  right  here  all  that  time 
.  .  why  didn't  she  see  it  .  .  .  that 
was  what  she  needed  to  do,  not 
a  vision  of  something  ...  a  job 
that  she  needed  to  do,  not  strange 
styles  and  cold  politics  to  copy 
from  other  writers  .  .  .  women 
she  had  to  write  for  .  .  .  women 
to  whom  she  wanted  to  give  the 
talents  and  knowledge  and  ideas 
she  had. 

She  got  off  and  walked  home, 
oblivious  to  bundles,  bursting 
with  new  purpose,  while  she 
formulated  hypothetical  steps 
she  would  take  going  to  maga- 
zine editors  —  beginning  with 
Women's  World. 

"Joy  to  the  World;  the  Lord 
is  Come  .  .  .  "the  words  and 
melody  and  spirit  ringing 
through  Jenny's  mind  as  she 
swung  down  the  steps  of  the 
Women's  World  offices,  filled  her 
with  a  contentment  that  was  new 
and  very  strong.  Tucked  away 
in  her  mind  the  editor's  encour- 
aging words  and  the  hypothesis 
of  a  job  as  a  traveling  correspon- 
dent —  but  not  so  important  now, 
she  knew.  I'll  stay  right  here  for 
a  while  ...  to  look  at  things  I 
have  never  really  seen  before  .  .  . 

She   walked    directly    to    the 
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huge  white  buildings  that  were 
the  hospital  .  .  .  What  time  did 
Neil  have  his  Friday  appoint- 
ment? Neil  is  practically  my  in- 
spiration, and  he  should  know 
about  the  new  job  .  .  .  She  en- 
tered the  high  foyer  surrounded 
by  little  cubby  holes  of  oflBces, 
resplendent  on  this  second  after- 
noon before  Christmas,  and 
emptying  already.  Jenny  directed 
her  steps  toward  finding  Dr. 
Feeney's  appointment  schedule. 

"Miss  Vaughan?"  —  the  recep- 
tionist called  softly  from  across 
the  lofty  hall  —  "I  have  a  letter 
for  you  left  a  few  days  ago.  I 
didn't  know  you  had  given  not- 
ice. I  planned  too  give  it  to  your 
sister  tonight." 

"Thank  you."  Jennifer  absently 
carried  the  scribbled  sheet  to  the 
wide  window  near  the  latest 
resting  place  of  the  grinning 
Chinese  clock  and  began  to  read: 

My  Dear  Lady, 

Don't  even  know  your  name.  Busy  body, 
aren't  I,  writing  like  this?  It  isn't  another 
sermon  —  just  want  to  say  thanks.  There 
are  folks  who  can  give  you  lots  of  advice 


long  speeches  —  like  me;  but  it's  peopl 
who  really  do  the  advising  that  don't  kno\ 
it.  I  hadn't  planned  on  Alaska,  but  her 
I  am  now  with  a  railroad  ticket,  and  som 
Nomian  doctor  will  have  to  attach  a  nev 
arm.  What  fellow  could  sit  home  idle  whei 
there  are  girls  like  you  with  ambitioi 
enough  to  change  the  world  and  confideno 
enough  in  a  guy  like  me  to  make  me  fee 
as  if  I  could  do  it.  So  long.  Lady.  Thank 
a  million. 

And  by  the  way:  tlie  folks  at  Women, 
World  will  probably  be  having  a  Merrj 
Christmas,  the  best  I  could  wish  you.  Goc 
bless  you.  Neil 

What  an  ending  to  their  friend- 
ship. No,  what  a  beginning  foi 
two  new  Hves!  He  would  nevei 
know  how  much  he  had  done  foi 
her  —  not  unless  she  wrote  well 
and  made  herself  known,  and 
justified  his  opinion  of  her.  And 
here  he  was  thanking  her,  and 
wanting  to  justify  her  confidence, 
in  him. 

Jenny  turned  from  the  Christ- 
mas world  at  the  window  with 
Christmas  in  her  heart,  and 
stumbled  into  the  big,  grinning 
Chinese  clock  —  grinning  be- 
cause he  had  known  it  all  the 
time. 
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There  Are  Doys 


Judy  Perry,  '&. 


The  bright  New  England  sunshine  beamed  down  upon  tl: 
countryside  and  gently  spotlighted  Worcester  Airport.  It  reste 
lightly  upon  the  wings  of  the  little  Piper  Cub  at  the  end  of  tl 
runway  and  Tom  glowed  in  expectation  as  he  approached  the  plan' 
"What  a  day!"  he  thought.  "This  weather  was  made  to  order." 

Upon  reaching  the  plane,  he  hesitated  a  moment,  adjusted  tli 
strap  of  his  helmet  and  then  confidently  climbed  into  the  cabi 
Settling  himself  comfortably  in  the  pilot's  seat  and  fastening  h 
safety  belt,  he  began  to  check  the  instruments.  Everything  seemc' 
in  order  so  he  signalled  the  control  tower.  "All  clear"  flashed  swift 
back  and  Tom  proceeded  to  warm  up  the  engine.  She  soundc 
beautiful!  Glancing  down  the  runway  which  gleamed  smoothly 
the  brilliant  November  sunlight,  he  felt  a  familiar  excitement  sprCc 
over  him.  It  was  always  like  this  just  before  take-off.  Carefully  I 
pushed  the  throttle  forward  and  the  plane  taxied  slowly  down  tl 
concrete  expanse  stretching  before  him.  Gaining  in  momemtui  j 
she  finally  left  the  ground.  As  the  Piper  Cub  soared  skyward.  Ton: 
spirit  rose  higher  and  higher  with  the  plane.  Then  he  careful 


veled  her  oflF  and  sat  back  to  view  the  surrounding  countryside 
atches  of  dead  grass  contrasted  with  the  newly  colored  trees  decked 
it  in  their  fall  finery,  spread  below  him  in  a  huge  panorama  which 
;minded  Tom  of  a  giant  checkerboard.  Bleak  grey  farmhouses 
ere  scattered  here  and  there  among  the  scarlet  hills.  In  direct 
mtrast,  Tom  recalled  the  landscape  when  he  made  his  solo  flight, 
he  hills  and  fields  had  been  varying  shades  of  green  dotted  with 
)lorful  flowers  blending  nicely  with  the  background,  the  white 
.rmhouses  had  gleamed  in  the  warm  spring  sunshine.  \^ividly  he 
jcalled  his  surprise  upon  encountering  directly  his  first  mass  of 
ouds.  How  strange  it  had  seemed  to  fly  straight  through  the  fleecy 
ibstances  which  reminded  Tom  of  a  sinkful  of  soapsuds.  What  an 
Id  feeling  to  glance  down  through  the  white  mists  and  view  the 
orld  spread  out  for  miles  below. 

After  passing  his  solo  flight,  Tom  had  received  his  license  and 
so  his  appointment  as  Lieutenant  in  the  A.F.R.O.  —  Lieutenant 
homas  Gordon,  regional  commander  of  his  own  college  and  all 
cal  units  surrounding  his  college.  It  made  him  feel  important  and 
so  skeptical.  What  was  he  getting  himself  into? 

On  this  particular  day,  Tom  was  completing  an  ordinary  run  to 
Id  to  his  required  number  of  flying  hours  which  he  had  to  complete 
fore  graduation  in  June.  His  starting  point  was  Worcester  Airport 
d  his  destination  was  the  reservoir  fifty  miles  northward.  First  he 
id  to  locate  the  pipeline  which  extended  the  length  of  the  distance 
id  was  his  usual  guide  along  the  route.  Swooping  down  lower,  Tom 
ixiously  scanned  the  area  below  him  for  traces  of  the  line.  There 
as  none  to  be  found. 

"That's  funny, "  he  though,  "it  should  be  here  someplace. "  Con- 
need  that  he  was  heading  in  the  right  direction,  Tom  decided  to 
main  at  his  present  height  but  he  cut  down  on  his  speed  gradually. 

Sometime  later,  he  still  hadn't  located  the  pipeline  and  now  as  he 
irveyed  the  countryside  he  realized  that  even  the  landscape  didn't 
em  familiar.  A  strange  gnawing  feeling  began  to  spread  over  Tom's 
omach  and  uneasily  he  checked  the  instrument  panel. 

"This  is  stupid,"  he  thought,  "I  couldn't  have  missed  that  line." 

Glancing  forward,  Tom  suddenly  stiffened  in  alarm.  The  sun  was 
;ginning  to  sink  lower  behind  the  hills  and  a  mass  of  gre\'ish  clouds 
ere  approaching.  The  shadows  began  to  deepen  and  Tom  recog- 
zed  the  oncoming  of  evening. 

"Great!— I'd  better  find  that  pipeline  real  quick!" 

Once  more  he  descended  and  swiftly  surveyed  the  area.  Typical 
ew  England  countryside  greeted  him  anew.  Rolling  hills,  blazing 
oods,  a  tiny  river  and  a  few  houses.  But  no  shiny  pipeline.  Not 
illing  to  admit  he  was  lost,  Tom  decided  to  contact  the  radio  station 
hich  was  always  on  alert  to  supply  his  company  with  information 


in  an  emergency.  Flicking  the  switch,  he  quickly  stated  his  predi(  - 
ment  and  relayed  his  approximate  position  to  the  station.  The  m< 
sage  came  back  that  he  had  been  picked  up  on  their  screen  and  t 
plane  was  approximately  forty-miles  off  course,  flying  parallel  to  t 
pipeline.  Murmuring  his  thanks,  Tom  immediately  proceeded  to  tu 
the  plane  and  began  heading  east  in  the  direction  of  the  pipeline 

Realizing  how  much  time  he  had  wasted  in  futile  searching,  Tc 
could  picture  his  roommate.  Bill,  pacing  back  and  forth,  waiting  1 
the  return  of  his  car  which  Tom  had  borrowed.  Glancing  out  of  t 
cockpit  on  his  left  Tom  noticed  a  lake  and,  to  his  surprise,  it  appear 
to  be  frozen.  "It  gets  cold  early  up  here,"  he  thought,  "Back  home  i1 
take  a  few  more  mouthy  before  the  skating's  any  good."  His  musin 
were  rudely  interrupted  by  the  choking  sound  of  the  motor  and 
felt  the  slackening  of  the  throttle  pressure.  Anxiety  turned  to  ang 
as  he  glanced  at  the  fuel  gauge  —  Empty! 

Quickly  Tom  pushed  the  throttle  forward  and  the  plane  beg 
a  sharp  descent.  There  was  only  one  open  space  available  for  Ian 
ing  and  he  had  no  time  to  consider  the  consequences.  Coming 
low  and  swift  over  the  lake,  Tom  set  the  plane  down  sharply  on  t 
ice.  She  bounced  for  a  few  feet  and  then  slowly  glided  to  a  sto 
Mumiuring  choice  words,  Tom  climbed  out  of  the  cabin  and  stoc 
for  a  moment  surveying  the  surrounding  area.  It  seemed  complete 
deserted  but  when  his  feet  could  take  it  no  more,  Tom  locked  tl 
plane  and  slid  across  the  ice  towards  the  level  section  of  the  shor 
Upon  reaching  dry  land,  Tom  began  the  long  walk  through  tl 
woods.  What  seemed  like  years  later,  he  found  himself  on  a  d 
road  and  at  last  he  reached  a  farmhouse.  Explaining  his  situatic 
to  the  astonished  farmer,  Tom  felt  an  embarrassment  creep  over  hii 

"Yes,  sir.  That's  right.  A  plane  —  out  on  the  lake.  I  don't  kno 
how  I  did  it. "  Mixed  feelings  of  relief  and  increasing  embarrassme 
surged  through  Tom's  weary  bones  when  he  learned  that  Worcest 
Airfield  was  about  ten  miles  away.  The  full  extent  of  his  stupidi 
stunned  him  and  Tom  drove  in  silence  the  ten  miles  to  the  airpoi 

Carrying  a  full  container  of  fuel  and  with  the  loud  laughs  of  t\ 
gasoline  attendent  ringing  in  his  ears,  Tom  hastily  returned  to  h 
deserted  plane  stranded  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  After  refuelin 
he  soared  once  again,  in  a  different  frame  of  mind  from  earlier  in  tli 
day.  Heading  the  Piper  Cub  for  Worcester  Tom  thought,  "What 
day!  What  ever  made  me  take  up  flying  in  the  first  place?" 

He  could  almost  see  Bill,  the  future  Hemingway,  curled  up  i 
the  armchair  with  the  latest  book  for  the  novel  course.  Vividly  1 
could  hear  the  words  which  would  greet  his  delayed  homecomin 

"Hi  Lindbergh!  How's  everything  up  in  the  'wild,  blue  yonder' i 
Then  Tom  could  hear  his  own  reply. 

"CENSORED!" 
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jsten  To  The  Murmur 
)f  The  Cottonwood  Trees 


by  Teresa  Sweeney,  '61 


It's  important  that  I  tell  you  now,  before  I  start  my  story,  that 
hate  bemg  cooped  up.  I  mean,  it's  a  thing  with  me,  since  I'm  a  little 
irl,  that  I  be  free  to  go  where  I  please,  when  I  please,  with  no  cur- 
3w  or  restriction  on  the  place  or  time. 

Once,  when  I  was  six,  I  slipped  into  a  down-slanting  sewer  pipe 
1  the  suburban  neighborhood  to  which  we'd  recently  moved,  and 
ist  unable  to  reach  the  top,  I  stayed  there  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
nth  the  summer  rain  drizzling  in  on  me,  and  then,  after  I  felt  my 
lother's  comforting  arms  take  me  from  the  man  who'd  heard  my 
ries,  I  screamed  and  screamed  and  screamed. 


Maybe  you  don't  know  what  it's  like  to  be  held  captive,  to 
unable  to  help  yourself,  to  know  you  cannot,  or  may  not,  will  yoi 
own  movements  ...  I  have  experienced  this  before.  I  can't,  won 
stand  it. 

I'm  sixteen.  I've  been  requested  -  politely  and  otherwise  -  to  lea^ 
four  schools  in  my  lifetime,  the  last  one  a  boarding  school  that  co 
my  mother  $2000  a  year;  or  so  she  told  me,  about  twelve  time 
Teachers  and  locked  doors  and  closed  gates  never  agreed  with  m 
"Lights  out"  was  an  open  challenge  to  disobey.  I  did  -  and  often. 

Still,  I  managed  to  be  fairly  popular  with,  if  not  overly  liked  I 
students,  and  if  notoriety  made  up  the  greater  part  of  my  appe^ 
well,  so  I  had  chosen. 

I  confess  that  I  entered  Grace  Academy  for  Girls  with  an  attituc 
something  short  of  reasonable.  I  still  feel  justified. 

The  first  girl  I  met  was  round  and  bouncing  and  incredib 
anxious  to  know  my  past  history  and  future  plans. 

I  hated  her. 

Right  away,  I  mean,  from  the  first  minute,  and  I  guess  that  wei 
for  evervone  of  my  classmates  -  until  Villena. 

Villena  was  small  and  golden  and  neatly  made.  She  had  a  litt 
girl  face  -  not  a  17-little-girl,  which  she  was,  but  maybe  12-little-gir 
and  a  sheaf  of  straight  silken  hair,  and  golden  brown  eyes  that  mai 
aged,  how  I  didn't  know,  to  look  innocent  and  wise.  And  best  of  a) 
-  oh,  very  best  of  all!  -  she  was  my  room  mate. 

I  found,  as  the  weeks  of  the  new  term  progressed,  that  I  coul 
not  take  my  eyes  off  her.  I  followed  her  hungrily  with  my  glanci 
rejoicing  in  her  precision  movements,  envying  not  the  slightest  th 
well-made  creature  who  offset  so  vividly  my  plain  awkwardness. 

She  spoke  little,  more  from  lack  of  interest  than  any  delicacy  c 
her  part,  I  suspected,  but  I  didn't  care.  Her  aloofness  intrigued  n" 
still  further,  and  I  loved  her  -  love  her  -  with  all  the  inclination  ( 
a  teenager's  unattainable  love.  Besides,  there  was  something  ther 
behind  the  innocent  eyes,  the  studied  indifference,  the  concentrate 
resignation,  that  aroused  in  me  a  curiosity  that  could  only  be  d( 
scribed  as  morbid. 

My  fascination  for  her  was  so  complete  that  for  a  short  time, 
was  satisfied  to  be  at  meals  by  this  hour,  and  turn  off  the  lights 
that  hour,  and  be  in  bed  by  still  another  designated  time,  as  long 
Villena  accompanied  me. 

"Come  on, "  she'd  say  in  that  passive  voice,  mocking  me  a  litt) 
by  her  tone,  "Gone  on,  put  away  that  book  and  come  to  class.  We'i 
almost  late." 

Or,  "What's  the  difference  if  you  go  upstairs  now  or  later?"  she' 
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irug.  "They  say  it's  time  to  go  to  bed;  okay,  it's  time  to  go  to  bed. 
bu  can  still  thijik  on  your  own!" 

And  she  did.  She  got  straight  A's  all  the  time  I  knew  her.  She  had 
gured  out  how  to  react  to  many  of  what  she  called  life's  "jokes ". 

"Can't  fight  anything,"  she'd  smile,  throwing  me  a  quick  look 
eiore  returning  to  her  contemplation  of  the  ceiling. 

"I'm  pretty.  And  smart.  I  have  everything  right  here"  -  she  ges- 
ired  vaguely  at  her  own  petite  figure  -  "to  make  it  easy  for  me  to 
3t  what  I  want.  But  can  I  use  it  ,honey?  No.  They  send  me  to  a  girls' 
;hool,  where  charms  like  mine  -  "  she  laughed  bemusedly  -  "are 
il  but  wasted  on  the  head  mistress  ...  so  what?  It  doesn't  matter, 
othing  does.  I've  got  time.  And  I  find  ways  ..." 

If  was  easy  for  me  during  the  week  to  agree,  and  to  adore.  But 
y  first  weekends  were  torture.  Villena  was  picked  up  and  whisked 
vay  every  evening  that  we  were  permitted  freedom,  and  the  atten- 
ve  boys  and  men  who  escorted  her  always  had  her  safely  in  the 
3wnstairs  reception  room  by  11  or  12  o'clock,  depending  on  our 
lotted  curfew  of  the  day.  Sometimes  in  the  warm  weather  I'd  hear 
3r  imperious  and  oddly  impersonal  voice  float  clearly  from  the 
ellised  path  to  our  screened  window. 

"It's  really  time.  You  may  go  now.  Goodnight." 

But  for  me,  alone  and  closed  in  my  room,  restricted  from  even  a 
iiely  freedom,  the  nights  were  long.  I  would  wait  for  her,  lying  in 
ly  bed  so  she  would  not  know  I  had  watched  for  her  from  the 
indow,  and  sometimes  pretend  her  quiet  steps  had  awakened  me, 
)  that  I  might  speak  to  her  of  my  pain  before  she  settled  herself 
differently  in  sleep. 

I  decided  that  I  surely  could  not  spend  another  weekend  evening 
one.  The  weeks  were  drifting  into  April  and  the  night  fingers  beck- 
led  irresistibly.  So,  on  a  spring  Saturday,  as  the  sky  began  to  darken, 
flung  myself  across  Villena's  bed,  and  watched  her  dress  herself  in 
Daty  beige. 

"Villena." 

She  cocked  a  questioning  eyebrow. 

I  started  again. 

"Villena,  I'm  going  tonight.  Anywhere.  Come.  Please  come." 

She  surprised  me.  "Alright." 

She  pulled  off  the  golden  earrings,  the  teeteringly  high  shoes,  and 
m  a  hand  through  the  heaviness  of  her  hair.  She  preceded  me  out 
le  door  and  down  the  unguarded  side  stairs. 

I  sensed  a  sudden  tropic  restlessness  in  her  that  I'd  never  been 
aite  aware  of  before.  She  skimmed  ahead  of  me  over  the  grass, 
;emingly  impelled  or  triggered  by  my  impulsive  request.  I  felt 
eetingly  like  a  Dr.  Frankenstein,  unfamiliar  with  and  fearful  of  the 


monster  I'd  created. 

"Your  date,  Villena? "  I  questioned  breathlessly,  taking  a  litt 
running  step  to  catch  up  with  her.  Her  eyes  were  dreamy,  her  li 
parted,  her  summery  dress  damp  with  her  intensity.  Her  answ 
was  curt. 

"Let  me  worry  about  it." 

She  didn't  hesitate  when  we  reached  the  road,  but  turnc 
sharply  right,  away  from  town. 

I  knew  where  we  were  heading.  Less  than  half  a  mile  down  tl 
winding  highway  sprawled  a  roadhouse.  It  was  a  really  pret 
building,  all  white  brick  and  wood,  and  surrounded  by  trees.  We 
passed  it  many  times  by  day,  but  now,  in  the  deepening  dark,  tl 
lights  winked  and  pulsed  and  lived,  even  from  a  distance. 

Villena  entered  assuredly,  with  a  familiarity  bred  of  associatio; 
and  I  felt  a  twinge  of  something  akin  to  jealousy  at  the  thought 
her  having  been  there  without  me. 

She  went  directly  through  a  panelled  door  beyond  a  far  groupir 
of  crowded  tables,  and,  with  only  a  skipped  heartbeat  to  measu 
my  apprehension,  I  followed. 

A  three-piece  combo  plunked  out  a  stringed  story  of  the  blue 
Villena  moved,  without  beat,  to  the  music,  and  threaded  her  wi 
along  the  darkened  wall  to  a  round  table.  We  sat  down. 

"Villena, "  I  whispered.  "Villena!" 

Her  shoulders  moved  imperceptibly,  steadily,  her  finger  ti] 
tatooed  a  toneless  tempo.  Her  eyes  made  constant  surveyal  of  tl 
room  behind  me. 

She  was  glowing.  She  was  gold. 

Suddenly  chilled,  I  pulled  my  chair  to  the  wall,  huddlii 
against  its  stained  roughness. 

The  music  got  faster,  and  I  remember  imagining  the  guit 
player's  fingers  repeating  their  steady  caress  on  my  heartstrings.  Eve 
as  I  watched,  the  girl  with  the  golden  eyes  stood  up.  These  ey 
seemed  to  have  stopped  their  ceaseless  wandering,  and  as  I  follows 
her  gaze  to  the  room's  opposite  corner,  she  made  her  short  purposef 
journey  to  the  side  of  the  dark  man  who  watched  her.  I  saw  his  ar 
move  sinously  around  her  waist.  His  head  bent  and  I  thought  I  cou 
hear  the  whisper  he  introduced  into  her  ear. 

"Please,  the  walls  are  too  close,"  I  shrieked  within  myself.  "Le| 
leave,  Villena,  please;  oh  Villena,  where  are  you  going?" 

Indeed,  she  had  moved  out  of  my  vision  through  the  curtaim 
hangings  of  a  narrow  door,  and  I  was  totally,  totally  in  this 
sketched  crowd,  alone. 

It  may  have  been  ten  minutes,  or  an  hour,  that  I  sat.  I  had  th 
familiar  bursting  feeling,  the  desire  to  run,  the  need  to  cry  out; 
would  not  —  could  not  —  leave  without  my  golden  girl. 
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I  distracted  myself,  recognizing  the  music's  tuneful  vibration, 
moved  from  chord  to  chord,  and  I  ])reathed  my  sadness  into  it. 
"Give  me  land,  lots  of  land, 
Under  starry  skies  above, 
Don't  fence  me  in  .  .  . 

I  trembled,  torn  between  my  loyalty  to  the  throbbing  Villena, 
ir  whom  I  felt  somehow  terribly  responsible,  and  my  real,  almost 
lysical  need  to  leave. 

Glasses  clinked,  smoked  drifted  and  floated  in  its  attempt  to  fill 
16  room,  the  light  bulbs  beat  hotly  on  my  dampening  skin. 
"...  by  myself  in  the  evenin'  breeze, 
Listen  to  the  murmur 
Of  the  Cottonwood  trees  ..." 

Then  I  saw  her,  swaying  toward  me.  She  was  alone.  She  had 
st  her  former  urgency;  her  expression  was  tranquil  now,  almost 
ircotic-induced.  The  golden  glow  had  spread  and  it  seemed  to 
assess  even  me  now,  and  I  was  filled  with  a  yearning  that  shattered 
le  composure  I'd  maintained. 

Abruptly,  I  grasped  her  hand  and  roughly  propelled  her  out 
le  side  door,  across  the  lawn,  and  to  the  road.  My  anger  grew  as 
pulled  her  across  the  gravelled  asphalt. 

Involuntarily,  I  hit  her  then.  Not  hard. 

"Where  were  you?  What  did  you  do?!"  I  ended  on  a  sob,  half 
•lief,  half  panic  that  she  might  answer  me  truthfully. 

She  brought  her  head  up  sharply,  like  an  animal  that'd  been 
ruck. 
"No,"  she  whispered.  "No,  no." 

I  don't  think  she  saw  me.  She  whirled,  her  intent,  I  knew,  to 
;turn  to  the  dark  man's  arms  that  she  had  seemed  to  crave  so 
rongly.  I  had  seen  her,  could  still  see  her,  in  his  embrace,  and 
iriously,  I  pushed  her. 

I  saw  the  swinging  glare  of  headlights  rounding  a  curve,  and 

knew,  as  surely  as  I  knew  that  I  wouldn't  cry  out  to  warn  her,  that 

she  died,  she  would  be  irrevocably  mine;  mine,  yet  unable  to 

sfy  my  possession,  unable  to  confine  me,  to  control  my  wandering 

ays.  .  . 

You  knew,  I've  always  hated  being  restricted;  since  I  was  a  tiny 
■rl,  I've  had  to  be  free  to  go  where  I  pleased. 

Now,  of  course,  I  walk  as  I  will. 

At  first,  when  help  came  that  night,  I  screamed  and  screamed, 
at  now,  no  sounds  intrude  on  my  sofitary  freedom.  Only  some- 
iies,  I  hear  the  murmur  of  the  wind  as  it  fights  to  be  free  of  the 
ees,  and  I  think  of  the  guitar  player's  fingers  making  instrumental 
agic  on  my  heartstrings. 
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daydream: 


Susan  Hake,  '62 


There  is  a  kind  of  daydream  that  I  highly  recommend;  it  tumbles 
through  a  meadow,  playing  hopscotch  with  a  robin,  then  it  creeps 
up  on  a  daisy  and  dips  her  petals  in  a  brook.  It  loafs  beneath  a  tree 
to  hear  the  leaf-talk  and  buzzes  back  at  bees  and  things  until  the 
world  draws  near.  Then  it  catches  a  passing  sunbeam  and  rides  il 
back  to  God,  who  sent  it. 

What  man  is  and  what  he  can  be,  lie  only  a  daydream  aparl 
as  the  heart  flies.  Yet  spanning  that  distance  is  as  hard  for  some  as 
facing  reality  is  for  others.  Somewhere  along  the  way,  modern  mar,| 
left  the  plesant  meadow  of  experience  and  killed  the  playful  bird 
of  imagination.  Somewhere  he  lost  the  art  of  daring  to  be  different 
of  listening  to  the  leaf-talk,  of  putting  into  life  what  he  expects  from 
it.  Somewhere  along  the  way  he  lost  God. 

In  the  silent  void  of  lukewarm  security  and  easy  compromise 
man  leads  his  sober  little  existence,  climbing  no  closer  to  his  dreams 
than  convention's  shallow  code  will  allow.  Where  once  he  was  part 
of  an  audience,  he  is  part  of  a  crowd  and  where  once  he  voiced  hi; 
opinions,  he  clouds  his  intellect  with  passive  acceptance.  He  ha; 
learned  to  live  by  quotes  from  Shakespeare,  a  Biblical  reference  O] 
two,  and  a  wide  assortment  of  "sophisticated"  jokes.  He  prides  him 
self  on  having  invented  everything  from  man  to  a  "do-it-yourself 
soul-saving-kit"  (if  society  decides  that  one  has  a  soul).  He  has  no 
heard  that  "From  a  worldy  point  of  view  there  is  no  mistake  S( 
great  as  that  of  being  always  right". 

The  first  step,  then,  toward  following  his  daydreams  is  that  mar 
admit  in  some  way,  shape  or  form  that  he  is  wrong;  for  as  Thoma 
Huxley  wrote:  "...  if  you  are  absolutely  and  thoroughly  and  per 
sistently  wrong,  you  must,  some  of  these  days,  have  the  extrem< 
good  fortune  of  knocking  your  head  against  a  fact  and  that  sets  yoi 
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jaight  again."  When  the  negative  action  has  done  its  work,  the 
psitive  reaction  is  at  hand.  Man  can  smell  he  meadow  grass  and 
lar  the  bird  and  see  the  sunbeam  (if  only  from  the  corner  of  his 
ie).  He  knows  now  that  his  daydream  "is",  but  "what"  it  is,  like  the 
iience  of  being,  is  still  a  mystery. 

This  speck  of  dust,  this  journey-work  of  God,  this  man,  gropes 
j-ough  the  cavernous  trials  and  errors  that  he  had  once  steeled 
mself  against.  He  learns  s  much  from  what  he  doesn't  do  as  from 
/lat  he  does,  and  each  time  he  dreams  a  little  more  of  what  he'd 
je  to  be  and  what  he  should  be  and  what  he  can  be  with  help. 

Having  found  his  error  and  having  earnestly  sought  a  solution 
iin  comes  to  his  final  link  with  daydreams,  which  James  Russell 
»well  gives : 

"Life  is  a  leaf  of  paper  white 
Whereon  each  one  of  us  may  write 
His  word  or  two,  and  then  comes  night; 

Greatly  begin!  Tho  thou  has  time 
But  for  a  line,  be  that  sublime! 
Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime." 

It  is  the  mature  man  who  knows  his  limitations  and  the  wise 
m  who  also  knows  his  potential.  Poems  have  been  written  about 
Lincolns,  the  Miltons,  the  Einsteins  who  were  never  bom. 
'link  rather  of  the  Lincolns,  Miltons,  Einsteins  who  were  born, 
it  were  never  realized.  There  is  in  every  man  the  desire  for  social 
iproval,  for  self-respect  and  in  varying  measures,  fame.  These 
ay  have  found  civilization's  codes  too  ambiguous;  self-respect 
abarrassing,  and  fame  another  man's  destiny. 
I  If  every  man  aimed  higher,  fewer  things  would  be  out  of  reach, 
icceeding  would  come  as  naturally  as  breathing  and  daydreaming 
A^ell,  daydreaming  is  a  part  of  it  all.  It's  a  part  of  the  letting-go 
at  modern  day  tensions  restrict.  It's  an  escape  not  from  reality,  but 
ward  future  reality.  It's  the  happy  lane  that  Homer  and  Virgil  and 
fferson  tread. 

If  man  is  more  than  a  mere  shell  (and  he  is);  if  he  is  not  pre- 
jstined  to  failure  (and  he  is  not),  then  there  is  hope.  Man  can 
'-  whatever  he  chooses  to  be  and  nothing  short  of  sin  can  rob  him 
the  opportunity.  The  noble  professions,  the  high  callings  are  not 
served  for  chosen  few  and  the  lesser  ones  can  be  greater  than  they 
e.  The  job  well  done  is  its  own  reward  just  as  the  life  well-lived 
nis  it. 

Man's  daydream  tumbles  through  a  meadow  playing  hopscotch 
ith  a  robin  and  romps  the  seconds  away,  and  if  perchance  it  catches 
L  early  sunbeam,  man  can  try  again  for:  "A  man's  reach  must  exceed 
s  grasp  or  what's  a  heaven  for?" 
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A  Path  In  The  Fog 


Patricia  Dawson,  '6. 


The  oppressive  fog  swirled  in  chaotic  eddies  around  the  thir 
pale  creature  who  struggled  through  the  darkness.  It  was  a  womar 
this  creature  with  wisps  of  black  hair  darting  about  her  childlik 
face.  She  groped  frantically  in  the  night,  her  hands  reaching  ou 
constantly  to  touch  an  unseen  something. 

"Oh,  where  is  it?"  she  cried.  "Why  can't  I  find  it?" 

She  stumbled  on  the  path.  A  low  moan  of  despair  was  hean 
in  the  mist.  There  was  someone  else  in  the  darkness! 

"Whe  are  you?"  she  called. 

"Here,  by  the  side  of  the  path,"  answered  the  voice. 

She  knelt  beside  the  form  of  a  young  man.  He  looked  up  at  hei 

"Stay  with  me.  I  need  you,"  he  said. 

"Are  you  going  where  I'm  going?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know  where  I'm  going." 

"Aren't  you  looking  for  it  too? " 

"I'm  looking  for  something,  but  I  don't  know  what  it  is." 
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"Well,  I  know  what  I'm  looking  for.  You'll  have  to  stay  here 
done  while  I  try  to  find  it." 

"May  I  share  it  with  you  when  you  find  it?" 
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"Only  if  you  can  stand  erect  and  walk  down  this  path  throug 
the  fog.  I  shall  wait  for  you,  if  you  wish." 

"No,  don't  wait.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  walk  down  the  patl. 
Are  you  sure  you  can't  come  back  for  me?" 

"You  know  the  rules.  I  can't  ever  walk  back  once  I've  found  i 
I  won't  want  to  come  back.  I  can  do  nothing  for  you,  so  farewell! 

She  rose  from  his  side  and  walked  on  through  the  fog.  As  sh 
went,  she  could  hear  his  voice  calling  her  back.  It  was  a  gentl( 
compelling  voice.  She  almost  stopped,  but  she  could  not  comprc 
mise  —  she  could  not  betray  the  prize  she  sought. 

The  path  was  arduous  now,  for  she  was  once  again  completel 
alone.  Her  fingers  tried  to  brush  away  the  dense  fog,  but  still  th 
fog  rushed  in  to  strangle  her  with  its  poisonous  fumes. 

Other  voices  called  to  her,  some  pleadingly,  some  seductiveh 
but  she  answered  them  all  as  she  knew  she  had  to : 

"I  cannot  stop  with  you.  I'm  ready  to  find  it  and  you  don't  eve 
know  what  it  is.  If  I  stay  there  with  you,  I  shall  forget  it;  I  don 
want  to  lie  by  the  path  myself.  When  you  are  ready,  you  may  scare 
for  it  with  me.  Don't  despair,  for  the  path  is  growing  shorter." 

Suddenly,  the  fog  grew  lighter;  the  mists  were  parting  an 
she  saw  it!  She  had  found  at  last  the  object  of  her  search. 

The  fog  was  forgotten  and  there  were  no  more  shadows. 
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OVE  ^  WORLD 

Genevieve  Tursi,  '60 


A  child  is  the  rainbow's  child, 
Warmed  is  a  love-world  of  sun  charm  and  blue, 
With  treasures  and  a  doll  friend. 
Dozing  in  the  light  world, 
Where  angel  people  smile  down 
And  soothe  new  tears  in  sleep. 
But  where  have  the  angels  gone 
angels  gone 

angels  gone  . . . 

Where  have  the  angels  gone 
In  this  my  gray  hour. 

Then  clouds  cracked  loud  to  show  the  sky. 
Where  heaven  in  upsurge  pull  gave  rent. 
And  breathed  itself  so  cooly  down, 
Sweet  supple  drops  upon  my  lips. 
Till  I  am  lost 
In  all  moist  hush 
And  whisper  only . . . 
God. 
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The  Mighty  Foui 


Jean  Baumgarten,  '6 


The  period  between  the  17th  and  the  20th  Centuries  was  thi 
Opera's  pahniest  day.  Scores  of  Musicians  composed  thousands  o 
Operas  which  were  turned  out  with  just  as  much  alacrity  as  ani 
song  from  Tin  Pan  Alley.  But  comparatively  few  of  this  multitud 
ever,  as  we  so  urbanely  phrase  it,  "hit  the  big  time."  Only  about  i| 
hundred  operas  can  be  heard  on  a  world  wide  scale  today;  thirtyj 
five  are  played  year  in  and  year  out  at  your  corner  Opera  Housci 
and  the  strains  of  about  six  of  these  can  be  heard  every  time  th 
wind  changes. 

In  this  last  class  are  four  of  the  most  popular,  and  by  the  sam! 
token,  finest  pieces  of  music  ever  composed  for  the  operatic  stag! 
—  the  quartet  consisting  of  Bizet's  Carmen,  La  Traviata  by  Verdi 
and  Puccini's  two  great  works  Madama  Butterfly  and  La  Boheme. 

Music  played  so  repeatedly  might  rightly  be  thought  to  provide 
just  as  much  aesthetic  pleasure  as  a  pair  of  overwashed  overalls- 
and  although  such  arias  as  the  "Habenera "  from  Carmen,  "Un  Be 
Di"  from  Butteiflij  and  "Musetta's  Waltz"  from  Boheme  are  playei, 
on  everything  from  a  herty  girty  to  a  musical  saw,  they  still  retai, 
and  add  an  almost  imperishable  beauty  when  they  are  heard  as  a 
integral  part  of  their  own  Operas. 

These  four  works  have  a  great  deal  in  common  —  all  bein 
written  in  the  fulness  of  19th  Century  Romanticism.  The  chie 
character  in  all  cases  is  a  woman  and  the  plot  of  each  is  a  highl 
dramatic  love  story  which  ends  with  the  heroine  expiring  either  o 
a  cough  or  the  upturned  blade  of  a  dagger. 
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Carmen  is  an  opera  done  all  in  shades  of  brass  and  flaming  red. 
'  contains  all  the  verve  and  glaring  vitality  of  the  street  scene  and 
le  bull  ring.  When  anyone  is  l)eing  introduced  to  Opera,  Carmen 
inevitably  recommended  because  of  its  accessibility.  It  is  simply 
lere.  From  the  first  clashing  of  cymbals  to  the  last  drum  roll,  these 
an  unimpeded  pulsation  of  melodv  and  a  constant  motion  forward, 
motion  which  siurounds  the  listener  and  carries  him  naturally  and 
Dontaneously  along  with  it. 

The  "femme  fatale"  of  the  story  is  a  raven-haired  gypsy  who  has 
ti  immense  talent  for  life  and  spends  most  of  her  idle  moments 
estroying  upright  army  officials.  She  of  the  flashing  teeth  may  be 
3en  at  any  point  of  the  play  dancing  temptingly  from  one  side  of 
le  stage  to  the  other  clacking  her  castinets  at  appropriate  intervals. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Opera,  she  wins  the  adoration  of  Don 
3se,  a  member  of  the  aforementioned  respectable  military.  Don 
3se  however,  has  a  sweetheart  back  home,  Micaela  by  name,  who 
3ntinues  to  love  him  faithfully  even  in  his  dissipation,  and  this 
nderlying  theme  gives  the  opera  all  its  depth.  Micaela  after  all 
^presents  Jose  as  he  might  have  been,  and  Bizet  is  clever  enough 
)  retin  Micaela's  music  even  into  the  third  act  as  a  reminder  of 
us  fact. 

The  first  duet  between  the  girl  and  Jose,  "Parlez  -  Moi  de  Ma 
lere",  occurs  in  the  first  act  when  Micaela  is  bringing  him  a  letter 
[id  a  basket  of  delicacies  from  his  mother.  It  is  as  notable  for  its 
veetness  as  the  "Toreador  Song"  for  its  fire,  and  is  so  constructed 
lat  the  two  voices  move  around  each  other  with  a  lyrical  intimacy 
ire  in  this  opera. 

A  while  later,  after  Jose  has  gone  off  with  Carmen  and  her 
nuggler  friends,  Micaela  again  seeks  him  out,  this  time  to  tell  him 
lat  his  Mother  is  near  death.  Desolate  and  deserted,  she  wanders 
nafraid  over  the  mountainside  and  when  weariness  overcomes 
er,  she  conveniently  pauses  and  sings  the  Opera's  loveliest  aria, 
Micaela's  Air"  —  a  soaring  prayer-like  outburst  re-affirming  at  once 
er  trust  in  God's  protection  and  the  unshakable  faithfulness  of  her 
)ve.  It  is  a  moment  of  pervading  peace  and  infinite  sadness  in  which 
le  listener  has  a  chance  to  drop  a  sympathetic  tear  or  two  before 
le  opera  comes  to  its  violent  close.  Our  sympathies  morever,  are 
estined  never  to  get  much  further  than  these  treacherous  mountain 
asses.  The  volatile  and  versatile  Carmen  has  by  this  time  transferred 
er  affection  to  Escamillo,  the  Toreador,  and  is  slain  by  the  love 
razed  Don.  But  no  one  feels  too  much  remrse— Carmen  after  all  had 
jng  "L'Amour  est  un  oiseau",  and  just  between  you  and  me  let's 
onfess— so  was  Carmen! 

In  contrast  to  Carmen's  high,  bright  color,  Traviata  is  done  all 
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in  shadows  and  half-tones.  The  work  is  unique  for  its  capacity  ti 
create  mood  and  the  flawless  manner  in  which  it  traces  the  unfold 
ing  of  an  emotion  in  a  woman's  soul.  It  is  one  of  the  few  opera 
capable  of  penetrating  to  a  person's  innermost  sensibilities,  and  i 
sets  them  vibrating  with  a  sympathy  and  pathos  equal  to  the  effec 
of  Kartharsis  in  Greek  Tragedy.  Verdi's  love  of  classic  forms  is  als( 
in  evidence  in  his  concentration  on  a  refinement  of  mood.  Like  Aes 
chylus  and  his  contemporaries,  he  crystallized  a  single  emotion,  an( 
also  called  the  play  after  that  disposition  in  which  the  spectato 
would  find  the  chief  character  immersed  throughout  the  Drama;  fo 
example  Oedipus  Coloneus  signifies  Oedipus,  the  desolate  outcast 
Following  this  tendency,  Verdi  entitled  this  history  of  a  womai 
who  redeems  her  wasted  life  by  a  single  unselfish  act  and  dies  as  ; 
result  of  it,  not  merely  La  Dame  Atix  Camelias  as  Dumas  had,  no 
Camille,  but  simply  La  Traviata,  the  lost  one. 

The  first  act  is  set  at  an  elaborate  ball  given  at  the  home  o 
Violetta  Valery,  a  beutiful  but  depraved  courtesan  who  is  feted  anc 
feasted  by  all  of  Paris.  She  is  not  as  superficial  as  she  appears  how 
ever,  even  with  such  an  unpardonable  name.  On  the  contrary,  wear 
with  physical  ill  and  sated  with  her  life  of  ultra-luxuriance,  she  i 
ready  to  renounce  everything  for  genuine  love— this  comes  to  he 
only  fleetingly  but  transforms  her  life  from  one  of  shallowness  t( 
glowing  heroism. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  act  she  flippantly  sings  "Le  Fors  a  Lui"- 
a  piece  which  could  have  served  as  the  Epicurean  Marching  Sonj 
—yet  the  same  woman  near  death  and  deserted  by  everyone  cai 
sing: 

L'amore    D' Alfredo    perfino    mi  Not  even  Alfredo's  love  remain 

manca.  Conforto  sostegno  dell'-  to  sustain  my  weary  spirit.  Ah,  t( 

anima  stanca.  Ah!  della  traviata  a  lost  women  dear  God,  grant  ; , 

sorridi  al  desio.  A  lei,  deh  per-  last  wish— forgive  her  and  receivt  | 

dona.  Tu  accoglila,  O  Dio.  her. 

But  this  is  getting  ahead  of  the  story.  Back  at  the  ball,  Alfred(| 
Germont,   a  wealthy  young  landowner,   who  has   languished   f o  I 
Violetta  for  a  year  or  two  in  private,  finally  makes  her  a  declaratioi 
in  a  lovely  aria  "Di  quell'amor".  Violetta  naturally  answers  coquet 
tishly,  but  is  at  the  same  time,  deeply  moved  by  the  sincerity  of  hi 
feelings  and  promises  to  see  him  again. 

During  the  intermission  between  the  first  and  second  acts,  sh( 
not  only  sees  him  again,  but  they  fall  unquestionably  in  love  am 
move  to  a  Villa  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris.  Georgio  Germont,  Alfredo' 
father,  alarmed  that  the  notoriety  of  this  liaison  may  reach  his  homi 
in  Provence  and  disrupt  his  daughter's  marriage,  asks  Violetta  t( 
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eave  his  son.  Here  is  the  cHmactic  moment  of  the  opera.  Violetta 
truggles  to  retain  the  idylhc  happiness  she  too  briefly  enjoyed 
v^hich  is  now  being  abruptly  torn  from  her  by  a  few  words  from  a 
:oncerned  parent.  After  refusing  again  and  again,  she  turns  re- 
ignedly  to  the  elder  Germont  and  sings,  "Ah,  dite  alia  giovine", 
enouncing  her  lover  for  the  sake  of  a  woman  she  has  never  seen. 
Vermont,  having  won  his  point  does  not  go  chuckling  off^  into  the 
dngs  as  we  would  expect— instead,  he  views  with  a  little  awe  the 
Bguish  with  which  the  woman  before  him  casts  her  last  happiness 
rem  her  and  chooses  unmitigated  pain  in  its  stead.  So  affected  by 
ler  grief  is  he,  that  his  only  words  of  comfort  are: 
,  Piangi,  piangi,  O  Misera"  "Weep,  O  Unhappy  One." 

^fter  the  father  leaves,  Violetta  keeps  her  promise  and  tells  Alfredo 
he  is  going  to  Paris  for  a  brief  visit  but  her  bravery  momentarily 
ails  her  and  weeping  pitifully  she  pleads  with  him,  "M'ami,  Alfredo" 
.  .  love  me,  Alfredo  . .  .  and  rushes  away. 

In  a  very  wrathful  third  act,  Alfredo,  who  thinks  she  has  deserted 
lini  for  a  former  lover,  rebukes  her  before  all  her  friends,  but 
Tcrmont  also  present  defends  Violetta,  and  months  later,  when  she 
.  near  death,  sends  her  a  letter  saying  Alfredo  has  been  told  the 
I  uth  and  is  returning  to  her. 

Once  in  his  amis,  she  forgets  the  bitterness  of  the  last  months 
nd  they  muse  on  their  future  life  together  in  a  duet,  "Parigi,  O 
>ara ',  whose  waltz-like  rhythm  is  an  ironic  reminder  of  Violetta's 
ormer  life,  and  stands  out  in  a  heavy  relief  against  the  somber, 
luted  melody  of  the  final  act.  After  this  brief  interlude  the  Opera 
omes  to  a  rapid  close  and  all  the  pent  up  streams  of  grief  are 
Dosed  one  by  one  in  anguished,  angular  phrases-like  the  last  few 
:ieats  of  the  heart.  Germont  is  almost  prostrate  with  grief  and  he 
ries,  "Forgive  me  for  having  broken  your  heart".  But  Violetta 
ccuses  him  of  nothing;  the  one  complaint  we  hear  from  her,  when 
Tcrmont  finally  sees  the  extent  of  her  sacrifice  is  only  a  despairing  — 
E  Tardi '— it  is  too  late. 

Puccini  was  a  super-romantic  —  his  music  is  lush,  sensuous, 
aguely  hypnotic  —  he  was  that  type  of  careless  genius  whose 
iiagination,  when  unhampered,  resolves  itself  into  unequalled 
oetry,  with  the  result  that  in  his  operatic  compositions  one  melody 
lelts  into  another  more  beautiful  than  the  first,  with  as  much 
pparent  effort  as  breeze  brushing  breeze.  This  characteristic  is 
utstanding  in  every  opera  from  Le  Villi  to  Turandot  and  no  one 
efore  him  or  after  has  ever  conjured  up  such  an  enchatment  of 
ound  as  the  "O  Mio  Babbino  Caro"  of  Gianni  Scliichi  or  Tosca's 
Vissi  D'Arte".  His  gift  was  spontaneous  to  overflowing  in  contrast 
1  the  polished,   almost   classical  symmetry   of  Verdi's.    If   Verdi 
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represents  the  Gothic  tradition  in  Itahan  Music  —  Puccini  is  th( 
Renaissance.  He  was  ine]:)riated  with  Hfe  and  the  core  of  all  experi 
ence  was  for  him,  as  the  Renaissance  man,  Romantic  love.  Thi: 
ideal,  and  no  other,  completely  permeates  his  operas— there  is  n( 
psychological  plumbing  of  man's  motives  or  mystified  questioning 
of  life.  When  a  tragedy  occurs  in  a  Puccini  work,  it  is  incipient  ii 
a  broken  heart. 

The  proofs  of  this  pudding  are  in  Boheme  and  Butterfly,  tw( 
operas  written  at  the  peak  of  his  creativity. 

La  Boheme  as  the  title  hints,  is  an  intimate  portrait  of  the  19tl 
Century's  bearded  generation.  Rudolfo,  a  struggling  poet  falls  ii 
love  with  a  seamstress  Mimi,  while  his  friend  Marcello,  a  painter 
is  victim  to  Musetta,  a  woman  as  fond  as  she  is  fickle,  who  has  nc 
particular  occupation.  Throughout  the  opera,  these  four  alternateh 
break  up  and  make  up,  until  finally  Mimi,  who  has  parted  fron 
Rudolfo  because  of  his  ungovernable  jealousy,  returns  to  him  to  die 

Around  this  extremely  frail  plot  is  woven  a  rich  skein  of  musii 
with  strands  of  gaity,  buffoonery,  intimacy,  and  grief.  The  lightnes 
of  this  pattern  is  provided  by  Musetta  and  Marcello  who  love  eacl 
other  with  a  passionate  hatred,  and  their  indignant  flares  of  anger  am 
poses  of  trampled  pride  occupy  a  major  part  of  the  second  and  thin 
acts.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  buffoonery  within  the  shabb; 
garrett  shared  by  Rudolfo  and  Marcello  with  Coline  the  Philosophe 
and  Schaunard  a  musician— this  quartet  is  capable  of  anything  froD 
ousting  their  crochety  landlord  to  dancing  quadrilles  around  a  pot 
belly  stove. 

Rut  Puccini  is  always  in  rarest  form  when  composing  love  duet 
and  gives  Mimi  and  Rudolfo  three:  before,  during,  and  after.  Th 
first  is  by  way  of  introduction.  Mimi  who  lives  in  the  same  buildin; 
as  Rudolfo  knocks  on  his  door  to  replenish  the  light  of  her  candk 
He  is  instantly  smitten  and  sings  an  aria  so  passionate  that  an  un 
wary  listener  might  lose  his  sense  of  direction  for  the  next  fe\ 
hours  or  so.  Mimi  replies  in  words  of  incalculable  sweetness  and  thei 
voices  blend  in  a  duet  which  rises  higher  and  higher  until  it  reache 
the  same  passionate  melodic  line  sung  by  Rudolfo  earlier.  And  th 
audience  grows  weak. 

In  the  second  duet,  Mimi  unable  to  tolerate  Rudolfo's  suspicion! 
any  longer  is  bidding  him  a  sorrowful  goodbye  —  "Addio  Senz 
Rancor  "—goodbye  without  bitterness,  but  they  both  sadly  realiz 
what  loneliness  they  will  soon  experience  and  decide  to  remai 
together  until  the  Springtime  when  no  one,  as  they  sing,  is  reall 
alone: 

"Ci  lascieremo  alia  stagion  dei  fior" 

We  shall  part  when  the  flowers  bloom  again. 
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This  duet  is  actually  a  quartet  for  while  the  two  lovers  are  in 
iicstasy,  Musetta  and  Marcello  are  still  very  much  on  earth  and 
heir  ribald  argument  in  the  background  forms  a  strange  harmony 
v'ith  the  accents  of  Rudolfo  and  Mimi. 

The  final  duet  is  the  death  scene  where  the  two  lovers  painfully 
etrace  their  meeting  and  their  happiness  while  together.  In  a 
haracteristic  manner,  Puccini  recalls  all  the  former  love  themes, 
ii'hich  serve  to  reduce  the  now  suffering  audience  to  complete  limp- 
less.  It  is  often  remarked  that  Puccini  had  an  uncanny  sense  for 
;ood  theatre  and  it  is  never  more  in  evidence  than  in  this  scene— 
v'hen  Mimi  dies  in  Rudolf o's  arms  their  is  a  suspension  of  time, 
•appiness,  and  of  life  for  everyone  that  beholds  it. 

Butterfly  might  be  called  an  operatic  soliloquy  since  Cio-Cio 
an,  the  heroine,  is  on  the  stage  for  three  quarters  of  the  length  of 
he  Opera  pouring  out  in  beautiful  song  the  conflicts  that  rage  within 
ler  between  love  and  honor,  hope  and  disillusion.  The  voices  of  her 
Dver,  Pinkerton,  Suzuki— her  maid,  and  Sharpless,  the  American 
Consul  in  Japan,  only  compliment  hers,  moving  like  shadows  around 
',  growing  sometimes  brighter,  then  diminishing. 

Butterfly,  a  beautiful  Geisha,  is  wooed  by  an  American  Naval 
fRcer  who  is  called— "mirabile  dictu"— Benjamin  Franklin  Pinker- 
011.  This  is  done  through  the  agency  of  a  Japanese  factotum,  Goro, 
nd  a  marriage  is  arranged.  During  the  ceremony,  the  girl  is  accosted 
>y  her  Uncle,  a  priest  of  the  oriental  cult,  who  curses  her  for  so 
ghtly  abandoning  the  ancient  traditions  of  her  race;  which  brings 
iS  the  first  conflict  between  love  and  duty,  and  love  wins  the  first 
ound.  In  an  impassioned  duet  "Viene  la  Sera",  Pinkerton  moves  his 
esitant  bride  with  such  a  warmth  of  affection  that  all  thoughts  of 
nything  else  are  lured  into  oblivion. 

After  their  brief  honeymoon,  Pinkerton  returns  to  the  United 
tates  promising  to  return  shortly. 

In  the  second  act,  three  years  have  elapsed  but  Butterfly  does 
iOt  doubt  her  husband's  words,  and  although  she  meets  discourage- 
ment even  from  her  friends,  there  is  a  flame-like  hope  within  her 
f  such  intensity,  that  it  breaks  forth  exultantly  in  the  "Un  Bel  Di 
^edremo"  which  rises  to  an  unforgettable  crescendo  on  the  final 
/ords— "L'Aspetto"— I  know  he  will  come! 

A  short  while  after  this  scene  Butterfly  hears  that  Pinkerton's 
hip  is  in  the  harbor  and  she  and  her  maid  deck  out  her  chamber 
vdth  cherry  blossoms  singing  "Scuti  quella  fronda"  perhaps  the  most 
lerfect  blending  of  the  Soprano  and  mezzo  voice  in  all  opera.  But 
'inkerton  does  not  come  bounding  across  the  tlii-eshold  like  a  joyous 
3ver.  Butterfly  waits  the  whole  night  at  her  window  with  her  infant 
on  in  her  arms  and  this  vigil  is  accompanied  by  a  background  of 
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blending  voices  and  strings  which  sink  finally  like  Cio-Cio  San'; 
hope  into  a  barely  audible  whisper,  and  then  cease. 

The  cause  of  Pinkerton's  delinquency  is,  that  having  possibl) 
sipped  too  much  rice  wine  at  the  wedding  reception,  he  completel) 
neglected  to  tell  Butterfly  that  their  marriage  was  just  for  play,  anc 
now  he  has  returned  with  his  American  Wife  to  claim  the  child 
With  this  realization,  the  struggle  within  her  soul  is  finished— despaii 
tramples  hope,  and  honor  shames  love.  According  to  the  ancieni 
code  of  Samurai,  Butterfly  must  die  and  after  she  has  sent  her  chile 
from  her,  she  stabs  herself  with  her  father's  dagger  on  which  art 
inscribed  the  words,  "Death  before  dishonor". 

There  is  nothing  in  opera  comparable  to  this  "painted  on  silk' 
Madama  Butterfly  which  is  matchless  for  its  sheer  beauty  of  sound 
It  is  overpowering  with  all  the  fervant  desire  and  Latinism  of 
Puccini  love  story  yet  at  the  same  time  as  truly  lovely  and  delicate 
as  any  oriental  blossom. 
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Therefore  all  seasons  shall  he  sweet  to  thee 
WhetJier  the  summer  elothe  the  general  earth 
With  greeness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  hare  hranch 
Of  mossy-apple  tree,  while  the  night  thatch 
Smokes  in  the  Sun  thaw;  whether  the  evedrops 

fall 
Heard  only  in  the  tranees  of  the  hlast 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
SJmll  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles 
Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  moon. 

—Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 


And  I  wish  that  the  baby  would  tack  across  here  to  me 
Like  a  wind-shadow  running  on  a  pond  so  she  could  stand 
With  two  little  bare  white  feet  upon  my  knee 
And  I  could  feel  her  feet  in  either  hand. 

— D.  H.  Lawrence 


A  clerk  ther  was  r  f  Oxenf ord  also 
That  un-to  logyk  hadde  longe  ygo. 

Of  stitdie  took  he  mooste  cure  and  moost  heede 
Nought  00  word  spak  he  moore  than  was  neede. 

—Geoffrey  Chaucer 


Hail  to  thee  Blithe  Spirit! 
Bird  thou  never  wert! 


-Percy  Bysshe  Shelly 


ut  soon  he  knew  himself  the  most  unfit 

'f  men  to  herd  with  man;  with  whom  he  held 

ittle  in  common. 

—Lord  Byron 


And  we  shall  play  a  game  of 

chess 
Pressing  lidless  eyes  and 

waiting  .  .  , 

-T.  S.  Eliot 


She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 
Beside  the  Springs  ot  Do\e. 

— Wilham  Wordsworth 


Here  I  am,  an  Old  Man  in  a  dry  month. 

-T.  S.  Eliot 


J/n   ^ad   S^earcn    ^^^f   ^^    ^oplc 


Teresa  Sweeney,  '61 


There' ve  been  hundreds  of  women  in  my  life.  Maybe  thousands. 
;  mean,  female  population  at  Warpshire  College,  where  I  am  a 
"reshman,  is  1600,  and  I've  had  a  fling  at  nearly  every  one  of  them, 
except  may  two  or  three  hundred  who  are  completely  DBB'S.  (That's 
Disgusting  Beyond  Belief. ) 

Anyway,  as  I  started  to  tell  you,  trouble  I  have  not  had.  Not 
getting  girls,  anyhow.  Keeping  them  is  another  story,  and  one  which 
iould  make  you  weep  were  I  to  embroider  it  further,  but  I  must 
;tick  to  my  tale  and  not  let  it  get  out  of  hand. 

I  remember  when  I  was  in  high  school,  and  grammar  school 
before  that,  that  was  my  worst  trouble,  keeping  on  the  conversa- 
:ional  track.  Millions  of  compositions  were  returned  to  me,  approp- 
iately  annotated  "Strayed  from  your  topic"  or  "Where  is  the  point 
;o  this  essay? " 

The  same  thing  would  happen  on  a  date.  As  star  football  man  at 
[ohn  Greenleaf  Whittier  High  School,  I'd  taken  girls  on  most  impres- 
sive dates.  We  often  started  with  a  f autistic  meal  at  Gormley's 
Ifewish  Kosher  Delicatessen,  after  which  the  girl  would  be  torn 
jbetween  her  desire  to  see  Randolph  Scott  at  the  Majestic  with  me, 
jor  Bob  Wagner  at  the  Carlton,  alone.  (My  being  independently 
wealthy  and  her  being  loathe  to  part  with  a  miserable  forty-five 
jcents  usually  settled  the  whole  matter. ) 
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The  evening  would  pass  idyllically  and  then,  how  it  happened 
I  can't  figure  to  this  day,  I'd  see  a  sign  in  a  butcher  shop  window 
hke  mav]:)e 

"Baby  Spare  Ribs  -  39c  lb." 

and  I'd  ask  my  lovely  companion  what  she  thought  about  killing 
baby  spares  for  their  ribs,  and  I'd  have  five  or  six  good  arguments  tc 
back  my  logic,  which  took  maybe  25  minutes  to  outline  for  her,  aftei 
which  she  usually  wanted  to  be  taken  home. 

I  could  never  see  how  it  came  to  be  until  I  realized  these  girl 
must've  gotten  annoyed  when  I  diverged  from  my  main  line  o 
talk  —  to  whit,  telling  them  what  charming  and  beautiful  youn^ 
ladies  they  were.  You  must  always  make  sure  you  repeat  at  leas 
eleven  times  how  charming  and  beautiful  a  girl  is.  It's  a  main  poin' 
of  the  rating-and-dating  theory  some  Prof  has  put  in  a  textbool 
I  started  to  read  .  . . 

But  see?  I'm  doing  it  again.  And  it's  not  even  my  story  to  de-rail 
I  wanted  to  impress  on  you  how  I'm  not  a  bit  wasted  when  it  comei 
to  women.  I  know  what  it's  all  about.  So  this  is  probably  why  m;; 
best  friend  and  classmate,  Martin  Scagnelli,  came  to  me  early  thij 
term  with  his  burden,  which  he  could  not  shoulder  alone. 

Marty  has  everything.  His  mother— I  know  his  family  like  m; 
own— calls  him  the  "Errol  Flynn"  of  Jefferson  Street.  This  is  not  t< 
say  he  is  a  great  lover.  But  he  has  never  had  a  hard  time,  either.  I 

there  was  a  Friday  night  dance  at  school,  he  could  call  up  any  jani 
from  his  neighborhood  on  Friday  afternoon  and  show  up,  tied-and 
shirted,  with  a  doll  on  his  arm  at  8:30  p.m.  that  night. 

It's  hard  to  explain  exactly.  The  thing  is,  he  never  cared.  I  meav 
how  do  you  figure  a  guy  who's  never  had  a  broken  heart,  neve 
fallen  for  a  girl?  He  plays  basketball  like  Tommy  Hawkins  of  Notr 
Dame.  (And  for  those  of  you  are  uninitiated,  go  out  and  read 
paper. )  He's  tall  and  has  a  dark  crew  cut,  and  his  face  doesn't  mov 
me  a  bit,  but  he  has  a  humorous  streak  and  an  easy  slangy  speed 
that  had  captured  manv  a  feminine  heart  at  John  Greenleaf  Whittie 
H.  S. 

But  like  I  said,  he  was  without  emotion.  If  he  talked  to  a  girl 
the  lunchroom,  or  called  her  for  a  date,  and  she  liked  him,  fine,  am 
if  she  didn't,  well,  that  was  fine,  too.  Many  a  pretty  bit  of  fid 
approached  me  with 

"Gee,  Wilbur,  I'm  at  mv  wit's  end  about  Martv.  He  just  doesn 
..." 

How  do  you  like  that?  Almost  did  it  again!  Man,  no  wonde 
those  compositions  drove  my  teachers  wild!  I  started  to  tell  yo 
about  how  Marty  came  to  me  one  day,  wearing  this  most  just-twistec 
my-ankle-look. 
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"Leave  us  shuffle  over  to  the  green  and  inspect  some  skirts, "  I 
laiiged  to  cheer  him. 

He  didn't  answer,  and  kicked  a  l:)asketball  away  from  the  door- 
v'a\'  as  we  left  the  gym. 

I  studied  his  left  profile,  and  then,  just  to  be  sure,  I  ambled  to 
lis  other  side  as  we  crossed  the  street,  and  studied  his  right  profile. 

"You  are  in  love."  I  pronounced,  in  my  best  Damon  Runyon  voice, 
nd,  he  groaned. 

"Do  not  even  mention  the  word, "  he  said,  and  I  confess  it  was  his 
lest  Damon  Runyon  voice,  too. 

It  took  a  minute's  coaxing,  but  the  story  was  coming.  He  had  met 
lee  the  summer  before,  I  knew,  and  she'd  been  Miss  Indifferent  for 
,  long  time.  Rut  he  was  that  way,  too,  I've  told  you,  and  for  a  while 
ven  /  didn't  notice  his  condition. 

"She  had  a  hundred  guys,"  he  said  fiercely,  grabbing  my  jacket 
leeve. 

"Every  weekend,  I  was  shifted  to  the  Sunday  afternoon  league, 
'm  busy  Saturday,  but  you  can  stop  by  Sunday,  late,  if  you  want.' 
If  I  want!"  he  almost  shouted,  and  I  backed  off  a  little.  I  mean, 
/lartv  doesn't  bop,  he's  calm.  Cool.  You  know. 

He  frowned  at  me. 

"We  went  out  for  a  few  months.  I  kept  telling  her  she  was  the 
nly  girl  in  my  life,  the  light  of  my  days.  I  impressed  her  with  my 
|.ourage  and  honor  and  daring.  I  was  agreeable.  I  was  forceful.  I  -  I! 
was  true!  I  didn't  see  another  jane! " 

He  paused,  and  the  old  Marty  expression,  the  heart-is-my-own 
xpression,  almost  came  home  to  stay. 

"Anyway,  I  finally  got  to  her.  I  began  to  see  her  more  and  more, 
il  I  knew  she  wasn't  seeing  anybody  else,  unless  it  was  at  three  in 
he  morning.  One  night  she  said  'Marty,  you  are  sweet  and  good  and 
/onderful.  What  is  more,  you  are  a  fine  religious  boy'  —  that  counted 
.^ith  her,  I  could  tell  —  'You  will  make  some  girl  a  devoted  husband, 
nd  she  will  be  very  lucky.' 

"That  was  my  chance.  I  took  her  little  white  hand  out  of  her  lap, 
nd  Wilbur,  I  who  had  cherished,  and  even  occasionally  shined,  my 
igh  school  ring,  this  ring  which  cost  me  $37,  I  put  it  in  her  sweet 
ttle  palm  and  said  'You  are  my  girl.'  I  even  kissed  her  then,  and  her 
ice  got  all  soft,  and  she  looked  like  she  didn't  know  what  to  say. 

"Wilbur,  believe  me  when  I  say  I  forgot  what  a  basketball 
)oked  like.  My  kid  brothers  stopped  calling  me  Errol  Flynn.  I  was 
sformed,  a  new  man.  I  was  supremely  happy.  I  got  a  job!" 

Perspiration  broke  out  all  over  my  body  and  I  wiped  my  forehead 
/ith  my  hand.  Marty  was  still  talking  when  I  finally  found  my 
andkerchief. 
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"But  this  girl,  this  witch  of  a  girl,  is  a  straight  migrant.  I  meani 
she  has  a  roving  eye.  Or  an  itchy  foot.  You  know;  cousin-of-the-wild 
goose  stuff. 

"A  while  ago,  she  tells  me,  'I  want  to  live  in  Alaska  someday 
after  all,  it's  our  forty-ninth  state,  and  it's  beautiful.'  She  think; 
she's  a  poet!  \ 

"Couple  months  back,  I  get  this,  1  love  bongo  drums.  Do  yoii 
think  I'd  Ue  happy  living  in  Trinidad?  I  mean,  I  love  this  girl,  Wilburj 
])ut  why  can't  she  be  like  every  other  girl?"  i 

Marty  was  really  shook  now  and  I  thought  it  best  not  to  mentiorj 
that  he  had  never  looked  at  "every  other  girl."  j 

He  lapsed  ino  trance-like  silence,  putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets 

hunching  the  shoulders  that'd  been  the  source  of  much  attention  a 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  H.  S.  Why,  I  remember  one  girl  who  . 

Hah!  Caught  myself  just  in  time,  didn't  I?  Bet  you  thought  Tc 
tell  you  about  the  girl  who  sneaked  into  the  boys'  locker  room  so  sh( 
could  see  those  shoulders  at  close-and-clothes-less-range. 

Well. 

I  tried  to  lighten  the  weight  of  his  gloom. 

"Martin  Scagnelli, "  I  said.  "I  do  not  see  what  is  so  terrible.  It'i 
not  as  if  you  were  going  to  marry  this  girl."  I  quoted  my  moth© 
sagely. 

"You  will  like  many  girls  before  you  find  THE  one. " 

It  succeeded  in  dispelling  his  trance.  He  was  horrified.  H< 
fought  for  control. 

"But  that— That's  just  it!  Last  week,  I  told  her.  I  said,  In  a  fev 
years,  I  will  have  sufficient  bread'  ".  .  .  money  .  .  . "  'to  buy  you 
diamond  for  your  finger,  and  then  we  will  be  wed  and  have  twenty 
children. " 

"And  she  looked  me  right  in  the  eye  and  said  bravely,  It  wil 
never  happen.'  I  couldn't  believe  it.  I  thought,  'she's  sounding  me, 
and  inquired  as  to  her  reasons  for  such  decision.  But  she  stoppec 
being  brave,  and  wouldn't  look  at  me— if  I  didn't  know  better,  Tc 
say  she  was  hurting  for  me— and  finally  I  got  cooled  ".  .  .  angry  .  . 
and  left  her  standing  there. 

"But  now  I  am  ruined.  School  is  a  torment.  Music  cuts  like 
knife.  Errol  Flynn  make  me  nauseous." 

( He  did  not  say  'nauseous',  but  for  the  sake  of  delicacy  I  repro 
duce  it  as  such. ) 

This  was,  indeed,  a  terrible  state.  Marty,  for  whom  girls  migh 
as  well  have  not  existed,  cooled  by  a  jane.  If  that  kind  of  propaganda 
got  out,  it  could  spell  the  end  of  his  well-built  reputation. 

"Wilbur,"  he  was  saying,  "I  am  young.  I  am  elastic.  If  my  hear 
should  become  unguled,  it  will  mind.  But  hope  is  springing  eternal 
all  over  me.  You  must  help  me.  See  her.  Speak  to  her  for  me." 
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"Hah',  I  thought  to  myself.  'The  tables  are  turned.  He  who  laughs 
ist .  .  .,"  and  other  trite  expressions.  But,  "okay,  Marty,"  I  agreed. 

X         X         X         X 

It  is  here  my  story  takes  its  really  tragic  turn.  There  are  some 
lings,  after  all,  heart-rending  as  they  may  be,  that  we  cannot  coat 
/ith  our  brash  fronts  and  sickly  humor,  and  I  faced  my  task  with 
jpproaching  gloom. 

I  X        X        X        X 

Ree  was  tall  and  slender,  like  Marty,  but  fair  with  big  shadowy 
yes.  I  skipped  quickly  over  polite  preliminaries  when  I  met  her, 
nd  she  answered  me  softly. 

I  got  down  to  business.  She  was  a  big  girl,  she'd  been  around 
efore,  I  knew.  Right? 

She  agreed  soberly. 

She'd  been  hurt  on  occasion,  and  maybe  once  hurt  bad  — 
robably  by  somebody  who  wasn't  even  worth  the  trouble.  Right? 
I  took  a  chance  on  that  one  —  it  happens  to  ahnost  everybody. ) 

I  won.  She  nodded. 

So  what  was  the  problem? 

Marty  ivas  everything  I  told  you  before,  he  had  quite  a  few 
smarts",  he  did  have  an  angel's  disposition.  Sure,  he  was  a  little 
igged  around  the  edges,  but  a  college  kid  .  .  .  !  He  had  league. 
Potential ) .  What  more  could  she  ask? 

I  confess  I  almost  told  her  about  a  guy  and  a  girl  I  knew  who'd 
iken  the  big  step  at  an  early  age.  They  were  happy  now,  like  cats 
1  a  fish  store,  or  kids  in  a  puddle,  and  had  a  little  baby  and  a  pretty 
partment  in  Lavender  Heights— But  I  couldnt  get  us  off  the  most 
nportant  subject  of  all  now— MaHy. 

I  watched  the  big  eyes  cloud  over. 

"Sure,  I  know  how  he  is,"  she  said.  "It  even  turned  my  head  for 
few  weeks.  Months. 

"But,  Wilbur,"  she  turned  the  sad  eyes  right  on  me,  "I  don't  love 
^iaHtj." 

So  there  it  was.  There  it  is.  I'm  going  over  to  see  Marty  now. 
laybe  I  can  think  of  something  along  the  way  to  change  the  subject 
know  he's  gonna  get  to,  sooner  or  later. 

I  sure  hope  so. 
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Susan  Hake,  '62 

"I'm  afraid  to  die  .  .  .  The 
hope  is  gone;  the  hate  is  gone. 
There's  nothing  left  but  fear 
—  numb,  cold  fear. 

Hope  hurt  the  most,  I  re- 
member, because  I  knew  there 
was  none.  We  searched.  Mama 
and  Dad  and  I,  for  someone 
who'd  say  it  wasn't  leukemia, 
or  who'd  say  there  was  a  cure, 
or  who'd  shake  us  hard  and 
say  it  was  all  a  nightmare  —  I 
guess,  for  someone  who'd  lie 
to  us.  Finally,  there  was  re- 
ality. It  smashed  against  my 
brain,  pricked  every  fiber  of 
my  body  until  the  tears  came. 
I  cried  for  the  pain,  the  in- 
justice, the  waste,  the  friends 
and  the  enemies,  for  the  nine- 
teen years  I'd  had  and  the 
countless  years  I'd  never  have. 
Then  it  was  over.  Then  I  could 
hate. 


I  hated  so  much  I  could  taste  it;  could  feel  it  clenching  my  fists 
ntil  the  nails  dug  into  my  palms.  I  hated  everyone  and  everything 
could  think  of  at  the  time:  the  white  haze  that  was  choking  my 
lood,  the  inertia  that  sapped  my  limbs  of  strength,  the  girl  next 
cor  who  was  running  across  the  lawn,  the  friends  who  were 
mbarrassingly  sweet,  the  parents  who  gave  me  life  and  the  God 
/ho  was  taking  it  away.  They  were  cheating  me  of  what  was  mine, 
deserved  to  live!  —  but  all  the  hating  in  existence  wouldn't  give 
le  life. 

What  were  the  lines  I  memorized?  Yes: 

"Laugh,  and  the  world  laughs  with  you. 
Weep,  and  you  weep  alone, 

For  the  brave  old  earth  must  burrow  its  mirth— 
But  has  trouble  enough  of  its  own." 

It  was  funny,  really,  in  that  period  of  calm,  to  watch  life  from 
le  sidelines;  to  hear  the  bits  of  chatter  that  floated  back  and  forth 
cross  my  bed.  There  was  Mrs.  Barklay,  whose  cold  was  "killing" 
er,  and  cousin  Pat,  who'd  simply  "die"  if  her  formal  had  to  be 
lortened,  and  Mrs.  Carey,  who  could  "slay"  herself  for  having 
lissed  the  Jamaica  Day  Sales.  How  ridiculous  it  all  was!  How 
loroughly  ridiculous  it  was  to  waste  a  single  word,  a  single  second 
n  this  nothingness.  I  would  have  to  "weep  alone." 

I  became  adept  at  switching  off  the  chatter  and  tuning  in  the 

:3st  of  the  world.  From  early  morning  I  heard  the  play-noise  from 

le  park  beyond  our  garage.   (I'll  never  have  children.)   I  heard 

le  cars  stopping  and  starting  at  the  corner.   (I'll  never  leave  this 

[ed. )  I  heard  the  baby  next  door  crying.  I'm  going  to  die.) 

Why?  Why  this?  Why  now?  Why  me?  I'll  know  soon. 

My  wallpaper  has  a  touch  of  green  in  it.  I  never  noticed.  Mama's 
ands  are  pretty.  My  mirror  makes  a  rainbow  when  the  sun  hits  it. 
Ir.  Kelly  hums  when  he's  sweeping  the  driveway.  Dad  has  nice 
yes.  "Tommy  lo-ves  Je-an;  Tommy  lo-oves  Je-an,"  they  chanted 
•cm  the  street.  I  love  her  too,  and  Tommy,  and  the  children  and 
le  strangers.  If  love  could  only  overshadow  fear. 

I  can't  remember  when  I  started  to  be  afraid.  Perhaps  after 
eing  the  first  doctor,  or  the  last.  I'm  not  sure,  but  it's  part  of  me 
ke  the  half-shadowed  days  I  live  in  now.  People  will  die  on  the 
ime  day,  at  the  same  hour,  minute,  second,  but  I'll  be  all  alone, 
lama  and  Dad  and  Father  Cummings  will  be  there,  but  they  can't 
ross  the  threshold  with  me. 

"...  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  Catholic  church,  the 
Communion  of  Saints,  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  the  resurrection  of  the 
ody,  and  life  everlasting,"  but  dear  God,  I'm  so  afraid  to  die. 
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Susan  Hussey,  '63 


Lightning 


I  felt  the  lurch  and  halt  of  her  heart 

Next  my  breast,  where  my  own  heart  was  beating; 

And  I  laughed  to  feel  it  plunge  and  bound, 

And  strange  in  my  blood-swept  ears  was  the  sound 

Of  the  words  I  kept  repeating. 

Repeating  with  tightened  arms,  and  the  hot  blood's  blind-fold  art. 


Her  breath  flew  warm  against  my  neck, 

Warm  as  a  flame  in  the  close  night  air; 

And  the  sense  of  her  clinging  flesh  was  sweet 

Where  her  arms  and  my  neck's  blood-surge  could  meet 

Holding  her  thus,  did  I  care 

That  the  black  night  hid  her  from  me,  blotted  out  every  speck? 


D.  H.  Lawrence  stands  out  to  us  as  one  modem  author  wh< 
obsessed  with  the  problem  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  life,  hi 
evolved  what  to  him  is  the  only  vaHd  solution.  His  was  a  soul  caugl 
inextricably  in  the  web  of  modern  man's  dilemma— a  hypersensiti\ 
soul  hounded  by  the  spectre  of  mass  mechanization  which  alor 
animated  this  new  industrial  age.  Hence,  Lawrence  himself  assum<F 
the  role  of  the  suffering  Messiah  dedicated  to  a  renewal  of  the  vitl 
flow  which  springs  spontaneously  from  unconscious  depths  an 
nourishes  the  deepest  instincts. 
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Lawrence's  aims  seem  most  clearly  enunciated  in  his  short  novel, 
'^lie  Man  Who  Died,  wherein  he  equates  the  Christ  and  Osiris  myths 
nto  a  vital  culmination  of  all  human  experience.  He  felt  that  Christ- 
anity  of  itself  had  failed,  had  indeed  become  victim  to  the  universal 
nalaise:  it  too  sought  after  meaningless  phanthoms,  prostituting 
tself  to  sterile,  intellectual  subleties.  Consequently,  he  seeks  an 
nswer  in  the  only  certain  reality  —  man's  primordial  urges  which 
lad  initially  inspired  the  religious  myths.  His  concept  of  a  deity  is 
ooted  in  the  ancient,  fumblng  efforts  of  humanity  toward  self- 
■ompletion  and  self-preservation.  To  Lawrence,  the  most  permanent 
nd  therefore  the  most  noble  aspect  of  mankind  is  his  desire  to  per- 
)etuate  that  part  of  him  which  is  unique  and  distinct  and  this  desire 
s  brought  to  a  violent,  shattering  climax  in  the  sexual  union  —  the 
•ssence  of  life. 

This,  then,  is  the  basis  of  the  onlv  valid  religion;  and  it  was  his 
ailure  to  recognize  truth  that  rendered  death  inevitable  for  the 
Christ.  His  frenzied  messianic  labors  could  only  compel  and  ul- 
imately  desroy:  "I  asked  them  all  to  serve  me  with  the  corpse  of 
heir  love.  And  in  the  end  I  offered  them  only  the  corpse  of  my  love 
.  .  If  I  had  kissed  Judas  with  live  love,  perhaps  he  would  never 
lave  kissed  me  with  death. "  But  this  death  released  and  prepared 
lim  for  real  fulfillment  in  the  temple  of  Isis. 

However,  in  sacrificing  a  selfish  virginity  to  Isis,  the  eternal 
emale  symbol,  The  Man  Who  Died,  does  not  thereby  destroy  the 
mconscious  mystery  of  his  inmost  being— a  mystery  served  by  the 
ove-union.  For  it  is  this  "blood  mystery"  which  binds  him  to  the 
est  of  humanity  whose  penetration  by  the  harsh  light  of  intellectual 
uriosity  will  destroy  the  life  force  it  feeds."  The  only  thing  bear- 
ble, "  writes  Lawrence,  "is  the  degradation,  the  prostitution  of  the 
iving  mysteries  in  us.  Let  man  only  approach  his  own  self  with  a 
leep  respect  .  .  .  for  all  that  the  creative  soul,  the  God-mystery 
|Vithin  us,  puts  forth." 

I  Thus  The  Man  Who  Died  is  modern  man  who  must,  to  achieve 
Jalvation,  reconstitute  the  God-mystery  he  has  profaned  with  the 
false  idols  of  insentient  intellectualism  and  rededicate  to  that  mystery 
.11  the  instincts  of  life,  eternally  renewed. 
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ermon:  labrinth  of  Idea 


Sheila  McCarthy,  '60 


I  fled  Him,  down  the  nights  and  down  the  days; 
I  fled  Him,  down  the  arches  of  the  ijearss 
I  fled  Him  down  the  labyrinthine  ways 
Of  J7iy  own  mind;  and  in  the  mist  of  tears 
I  hid  from  Him,  and  under  riinning  laughter. 

It  is  difficult  to  speculate  upon  Ingmar  Bergman's  familiarity 
jwith,  or  relation  to,  Francis  Thompson.  But  without  stretching  a 
point  too  far,  we  might  be  able  to  say  that  like  Thompson,  Bergman 
is  attempting  a  "return  to  God ",  and  certainly  in  a  manner  and 
media  that  Thompson  probably  never  would  have  considered  — 

|the  utiliztion  of  the  screen  story  and  movie  camera. 

I 

I  The  Bergman  dialogue  and  camera  technique  evidenced  in 
'Wild  Strawberries  and  The  Magician  are  intellectually  stimulating, 
delightful,  and  at  times,  confusing.  At  first  glance,  Wild  Straw- 
\herries  may  seen  to  be  merely  an  old  man's  reminiscenses  of  his 
youth,  brought  on  by  the  fact  that,  now  a  physician  in  his  late  sixties, 
he  is  traveling  to  the  University  to  receive  an  honorary  degree  — 
and  for  what?  What  has  his  life  really  been? 
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Through  the  remarkable  use  of  a  dream  sequence,  Bergman  tie; 
the  past  with  the  present,  and  lets  us,  with  the  old  man,  reevaluati 
his  lifetime.  In  his  dreams,  the  doctor  remains  aged,  but  all  othe: 
people  and  places  are  as  they  were  years  ago.  He  recalls  his  firs 
youthful  love,  with  all  its  joy  and  sadness,  and  sees  it  reborn  in  hi 
three  young  traveling  companions  —  a  girl  and  her  two  admirers 
Through  the  young  men,  Bergman  initiates  an  argument  on  theology 
and  science,  introducing  his  themes  of  Faith  and  Knowledge,  asking 
the  questions,  "Who  is  God?"  and  "Why  does  science  need  Him?" 

The  doctor's  own  empty  married  life  is  personified  in  the  neuroti( 
wife  and  psychiatrist  husband,  and  he  is  reminded  of  the  mon 
unpleasant  aspects  of  his  marriage.  In  a  conversation  with  hi 
daughter-in-law,  he  realizes  his  son  is  becoming  a  replica  of  himsel 
—cold,  disinterested,  unable  to  express  any  external  emotion— jus 
as  he  grew  to  imitate  his  own  mother.  Bergman  presents  the  com 
plimentar>  themes  of  Love  and  Hope  as  they  try  to  find  some 
satisfying  solution. 

The  symbols  Bergman  uses  to  help  unravel  his  theme  and  stor) 
line  are  often  surrealistic,  and  consequently,  to  the  viewers,  oftei 
mystifying.  His  preoccupations  with  Time  and  Death,  a  primar) 
reason  for  the  doctor's  wierd  dreams,  are  symbolized  in  the  huge 
clock  with  no  hands,  and  his  vision  of  his  own  body  in  a  casket 
''Wild  Strawberries"  meant  all  that  was  full  of  happiness,  life  and 
love  in  his  youth,  and  with  the  expression,  "There  are  no  mon 
wild  strawberries, "  he  realizes  that  his  later  life  has  been  void  oil] 
these  three  qualities.  He  resolves  to  find  love  within  himself  anc 
his  family,  and  with  the  reunion  of  his  son  and  daughter-in-law 
three  lives  have  been  rediscovered. 

The  Magician  brings  us  to  a  world  of  conjuring  and  supernatura 
happenings,  with  a  group  of  traveling  magicians  —  traveling  because 
they  are  sought  by  the  police  as  charlatans.  As  the  picture  moves  on 
we  find  ourselves  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  they  do  possess  an\ 
such  powers:  the  ancient  grandmother  indeed  could  be  in  league 
with  the  supernatural,  if  not  the  Devil;  the  Magician,  himself,  pre- 
sents a  rather  Christ-like  appearance,  and  feigning  to  be  mute 
speaks  with  his  eyes  which  seem  to  have  a  divining  nature.  Theii 
tricks  are  challenged  by  men  of  science  and  fact,  and  as  the  troupe 
prepares  for  their  exhibition,  we  see  that  they  really  have  no  faith 
in  themselves,  although  there  is  a  strong  possibility  they  may  possess 
some  powers  of  conjuring. 

When  they  are  exposed  as  fakers,  the  Magician  attempts  tc 
shake  the  scientist's  faith  in  cold  fact,  and  in  one  tense  and  gripping 
scene,  succeeds  in  bringing  fear  to  the  man,  as  well  as  the  audience, 
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hrough  the  use  of:  a  dreary  attic;  the  return  to  Hfe  of  a  medical 
cadaver,  whom  the  scientist  beUeved  to  be  the  dead  Magician; 
md  an  eerie  pursuit  by  a  figure  of  Death.  At  length  the  scientist 
corns  the  Magician's  success,  and  dismisses  the  troupe. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Magician,  who  represents  what  is  false, 
hould  bring  the  truth  of  Love  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  meet 
lim.  A  man  and  wife,  alienated  after  the  death  of  their  young  son, 
ind  in  each  other  the  qualities  they  both  needed— she,  strength,  he, 
iffection.  The  troupe's  manager  decides  on  a  life  of  constancy  and 
:;oodness,  influenced  by  the  ideals  of  the  woman  he  loves.  The 
vlagician's  coachman  reexamines  his  position  and  finds  his  love  in 
I  young  maidservant,  who  wishes  to  join  their  troupe  and  explore 
he  unknown.  The  Magician  and  his  wife  have  their  love  strength- 
•11  ed  l)v  withstanding  together  the  abuse  heaped  upon  them  by  the 
loii-believers.  The  magnetic  soul  of  the  Magician  draws  every 
haracter  to  him,  and  fills  each  with  a  surcharge  of  the  most  radiant 
nd  lasting  human  love. 

While  we're  considering  the  other  characters  as  representations 
)f  good  and  evil  in  man,  we  hear  a  reprieve  for  the  Magician— the 
viiig  desires  the  troupe's  presence  as  entertainment  at  court!  Their 
aith  in  themselves  is  restored  and  they  are  able  to  continue  their  gay 
leceptions. 

Bergman,  with  his  camera,  is  himself  like  a  wild  magician.  His 
lelicate  use  of  atmosphere,  both  bright  and  gloomy,  immediately 
)iits  the  viewer  in  the  correct  mood.  His  many  close-ups  enhance 
he  facial  expression  and  exploit  the  individual  character  of  each 
)erson.  It  is  amazing  what  effect  can  be  achieved  in  black  and 
vliite- the  brilliant  execution  of  camera  angles  and  background 
ie\  er  fails  to  produce  the  desired  aura  of  awe  and  mystery.  Bergman 
he  director,  always  gets  from  his  actors  exactly  what  he  wants, 
lid  what  he  intended  when  he  wrote  his  script. 

Bergman's  search  for  God  in  man  and  in  himself  becomes  rather 
pparent  in  the  questions  he  poses  concerning  Life  and  Death,  Good 
nd  Evil,  Faith  and  Knowledge,  Love  and  Hope.  It  is  possible  that 
1  his  determined  search  he  is  already  being  pursued  by  God,  and 
Ices  flee  from  Him  in  "the  labrinthine  ways"  of  his  own  mind, 
.nd  hides  in  "the  mist  of  tears"  and  under  the  "running  laughter" 
)f  his  screen  productions.  But  the  note  of  hope  upon  which  each 
)f  these  two  films  ends,  leads  us  to  believe  that  Ingmar  Bergman 
vill  some  day  cease  to  flee,  and  turn  to  clasp  the  Hand  that  has 
)een  outstretched  to  him. 

Halts  by  me  that  footfall: 
Is  my  gloom,,  after  all, 
Shade  of  His  hand,  outstretched  caressingly? 
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TWO 


Ann  Morrissey,  '62 


Silently  . .  . 

I  looked  up  and  saw  a  brilliant  star  fastened  to  a  piece  of 
darkening  blue  sky  .  .  .  soon  I  realized  that  the  star  had  become  a 
silvery  cloud  partly  hidden  by  a  flowing  crescent  .  .  .  and  when  I 
looked  harder,  the  cloud  had  become  a  weeping  mist  which  fell 
silently  towards  me  on  earth  .  .  .  and  I  knew  the  mist  would  become 
a  soft  dew  that  would  bring  a  single  new  morning  .  .  . 

Joyfully ...  I 

I  saw  the  clouds  gathering  in  a  pink  and  blue  afternoon  sky  .  .  . 
then  ...  a  sudden  wind  came  and  darkness  descended  ever  so 
slowly  .  .  .  before  the  stars  again  appeared,  I  looked  at  the  heaven 
and  saw  all  beauty  .  .  .  and  I  turned  away  .  .  .  for  I  could  hold  no 
more .  .  . 


I  heard  a  wave  break  out  at  sea  .  .  .  and  I  followed  it  as  it 
tumbled  towards  the  shore  .  .  .  and  when  I  saw  the  foam  form  .  .  . 
I  knew  it  was  complete  ...  I  watched  the  trees  and  bushes  lose 
their  coatings  of  ice  ...  I  saw  the  ice  shattered  and  crushed  .  .  .  and 
there  was  nothing  more  to  see  .  .  .1  felt  an  evening  breeze  brush 
against  me  .  .  .  then  the  breeze  stopped  .  .  .  and  all  was  still  .  .  . 

I  wanted  to  tell  of  what  I  had  experienced  .  .  .  but  I  could  not 
express  it  ...  I  think  it  is  strange  to  feel  a  wind  and  at  the  same 
time  to  smell  flowers  which  it  has  taken  for  its  own  .  .  .  and  to  realize 
immediately  that  you  can  never  share  this  wonder  . . . 

Then  one  night  there  was  piece  ...  I  became  wise  for  an  instant 
.  .  .  beauty  is  for  the  singular  .  .  .  that  is  why  there  is  beauty  .  .  .  then 
the  instant  was  past  as  all  this  is  ...  I  left  the  present  .  .  .  and 
entered  the  future  .  .  .  and  there  I  was  able  to  share  and  partake  of 
beauty . . . 
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Marie  Pesce,  '61 


January,  1960 

reetings  Seymour, 

At  last  I'm  back  at  college— a  Spinster  girl  again.  You  can't 
[nagine  what  a  frightful  Interterm  I've  had  dodging  the  crewcut  set. 
\\xi  I've  only  myself  to  blame.  In  a  moment  of  madness  I  decided 

0  vacation  in  a  world  of  mixed  company.  As  I  told  you  when  we 
let  at  the  Cubists'  Convention  our  prudent  Headmistress  advised 
16  to  defer  this  field  study  until  I  was  better  equipped  to  stem 
lie  masculine  tide.  Honestly  Seymour,  I  was  led  to  believe  Abnor- 
lal  Psych  513,  The  Somewhat-Rational  Male  Animal,  would  equip 
le  to  handle  any  importunity.  But  I  was  deceived.  The  text  we  used 

1  class,  which  formerly  seemed  more  than  adequate,  failed  to  answer 
er\'  basic  questions.  Henceforth,  I  will  regard  this  interterm  as  a 
ainful  experience  which  mellowed  my  more  radical  ideas.  Segrega- 
on  of  the  sexes  is  impossible;  I  must  accept  that. 

Contrary  to  your  expressed  opinion,  we  at  Spinster  College  do 
ot  hate  men.  In  fact,  we  are  rather  tolerant.  However,  when  May- 
elle  Spinster,  esteemed  foundress  of  the  college,  addressed  the  first 
raduating  class  she  stated  the  purpose  of  this  institution  was  to 
ain  women,  Spinster  Women,  who  would  dedicate  themselves 
i\e\y  to  the  pursuit  of  the  intellectual.  Well  really  Seymour,  if  we 
oinster  girls  are  to  be  the  avant  garde  of  an  intellectual  renaissance, 
1  it  any  wonder  we  must  remain  aloof? 

Yours  in  the  true  Spinster  Spirit, 

Wena  Finchly 
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How!  Seymour, 

As  you  can  see  I've  managed  to  surmount  my  linguistic  inhibi 
tions.  The  truth  is  I'm  preparing  for  a  Uterature  course  in  Chippewa 
Indian  Poetr\-  and  the  spirits  have  taken  hold  of  me.  The  professor 
who  formerly  held  the  Chair  of  Chippewa  Indian  Poetry  at  the 
College  took  an  extended  leave  in  1945  to  complete  her  thesis  on 
Chippewa  Indian  Epic  Poetry  as  Revealed  on  Totem  Poles  from 
1800-1802.  Well  Seymour,  totem  pole,  teepee  and  all.  Needless  to 
say  her  daily  buffalo-skin  ha]:)iliment  lends  to  the  culture  and  charm 
of  the  Chippewa  a  unique,  primative  and  musty  quality. 

Thus  far  the  course  has  been  quite  stimulating.  Since  most  of 
the  Medieval  Chippewa  Poetry  has  literally  gone  up  in  smoke  it  was 
necessary  to  begin  the  term's  work  with  several  lectures  devoted  to, 
"The  Blanket— its  fundamental  use  in  the  production  of  smoke  sig 
nals".  This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  demonstrations  in  elementary 
Bongo  Beating.  One  cannot  stress  enough  the  importance  of  beat 
in  the  lyrics  of  the  Neo-Chippewa  period.  What  is  most  character 
istic  of  these  lyric  poems  is  the  ahaahha-hoom-hoom  rhyme  scheme 
as  exemplified  in  Sonnets  from  the  Chippewa.  At  present,  we  are 
tracing  the  development  of  their  literary  forms.  The  year  of  the 
Prairie  Dog  is  a  critical  period  in  the  study  of  Chippewa  literature 
At  this  time  the  buffalo  and  deer  migrated  to  the  North  55  degrees 
latitude,  and  the  Chippewa,  for  lack  of  hide,  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  bongos  and  seek  another  medium  of  expression.  It  was  then 
that  one  tribal  laureate  turned  to  the  dance.  The  lines: 
"What  men  call  gallantry  and  gods  adultery 
Is  much  more  common  where  the  climate's  sultry  .  .  ." 
were  danced  as : 

tswish  THUD  tswish  THUD  tswish  THUD  tswish  THUD  tswish 
THUD  tswish  THUD  tswish  THUD  tswish  THUD  tswish  THUD. 
A  little  tswish  indicates  the  upward  extension  of  the  leg  while  the 
pronounced  THUD  represents  the  downward  action  of  the  foot. 
In  totem  transcription  it  comes  over  as  five  feet  (or  THUDS)  to  a 
line.  Thus  we  see  the  origin  of  their  fundamental  rhythm. 

While  the  course  is  ever-so  interesting,  the  homework  assign 
ments  are  unreasonable.  The  professor  insists  on  our  using  only 
primary  sources  for  class  reports.  Now  really  Seymour,  I  won't 
complain  about  the  language  barrier  as  there  is  only  one  shade  of 
difference  between  the  North  Dakota  Chippewa  and  the  19th  century 
New  Mexican  Pueblo  which  we  did  the  previous  term.  The  major 
difficulty  stems  from  the  totem  poles.  The  Department  has  a  supply  of 
four  totem  poles  for  a  class  of  sixty.  And  since  we  can  only  double-up 
on  a  totem  pole  it  is  practically  impossible  to  complete  the  as- 
signments.  g.^^^^  Long,  Wena  Finchly 
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February,  1960 
L  troubled  soul  greets  you,  Seymour, 

We  at  Spinster  College  have  suffered  a  mortal  blow!  And  from 
U  people  but  my  former  friend  and  roommate  Eliza.  During  the 
iterterm  she  met  some  itinerant  seaman  from  Annapolis  and  got 
narried.  What  a  dreadful  mess  to  get  oneself  into!  We  at  Spinsters 
nd  it  hard  to  believe  she  could  forsake  this  cultured  life  of  single 
lessedness  for  one  of  those  boys  in  blue.  Poor,  poor  Ehza— such  a 
aive  soul.  Our  headmistress  pointed  out  that  it  is  well  that  we 
eparate  the  wheat  from  the  cockle,  as  a  conformist  never  makes  out 
s  a  Spinster  girl.  Those  in  the  ranks  of  her  intellectual  forces  must 
are  to  be  different! 

In  spite  of  this  consoling  philosophy,  Eliza's  withdrawal  had  a 
aumatic  effect  on  me.  Seeing  I  would  need  companionship,  our 
rudent  Headmistress  introduced  me  to  another  roommate.  Ester 
majoring  in  the  Chemistry  of  Concerted  Mechanisms  and  minor- 
ig  in  Theoretical  Buret  Washing.  You  know  I'll  always  give  the 
liences  their  niche  in  the  world  but  Ester  is  a  radical.  I  don't  rebel 
gainst  having  our  coffee  distilled  beaker-fresh  every  morning,  nor 
o  I  fuss  when  she  insists  on  lounging  in  her  space  suit  to  combat 
le  onslaught  of  invading  bacilli.  But  when  she  started  to  appear  in 
UBLIC  using  her  twenty  inch  pipet  for  a  cigarette  holder— then  I 
ecame  unnerved.  While  I'm  sure  this  can  all  be  traced  to  an  early 
liildhood  neurosis,  I  can't  endure  much  more.  Just  last  week  she 
rarted  a  hairdo  rage  on  campus— the  Lab  Look.  It  resembles  the 
lemis  cut,  the  front  and  sides  are  actually  SINGED,  Seymour! 

As  you  can  see,  something  must  be  done.  One  simply  cannot  be 
lentified  with  such  a  creature! 

Yours  in  the  midst  of  crisis, 

Wena  Finchlv 


March,  1960 
o  Seymour  from  one  searching  for  advice, 

Who  would  ever  think  I'd  be  embroiled  in  a  bitter  legal  dispute? 
Three  years  ago  when  a  male  professor  sought  a  position  in  Spin- 
ier s  Advanced  Horticulture  Department  it  was  necessary  to  legis- 
ite  concerning  this  unusual  request.  After  much  deliberation  our 
lommittee  on  Improving  Student  Admiration  for  the  Faculty  re- 
cted  his  application  believing  such  infiltration  would  ultimately 
ad  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  institution.  Therefore,  amendment 
xty-three  was  passed:  "Any  member  of  the  species  male  is  to  be 
:cluded  from  within  a  two  mile  radius  of  the  campus". 
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Today  the  case  in  point  is  the  Milkman's  Clause,  to  be  adde 
after  the  word  "campus":  "with  the  exception  of  any  male  milkma 
who  might  happen  upon  the  campus".  Heretofore,  our  Headmistre^ 
drove  the  delivery  truck  into  town  for  food  supplies.  Owing  t 
serious  mechanical  defects,  trips  are  becoming  less  frequent  sine 
our  prudent  Headmistress  regards  the  position  of  changing  flats  a 
most  undignified.  One  student  suggested  we  have  the  milk  deliverec 
This  would  necessarily  entail  a  Milkman  who  by  his  very  esse 
illegal.  My  bookmate,  Ester,  in  her  true-to-form  pragmatic  reasonin 
thinks  we  should  buy  several  cows.  But  we  who  cherish  this  fin 
liberal  arts  tradition  will  under  NO  circumstances  give  way  to  th 
technological  subversion  of  one  of  her  five-year  plans.  Therefore 
I  beg  you  to  advise  us  concerning  this  Constitutional  thorn.  Mm 
the  adherence  to  amendment  sixty-three  supersede  our  daily  mil 
requirement? 

Yours  hoping  you  will  resolve  this  problem, 

Wen  a  Finchlv 


March,  196 
To  whom  it  may  concern  (namely  Seymour) : 

After  I  read  your  last  letter  all  I  could  do  was  gasp  —  reall 
Seymour!  When  you  initiated  this  correspondence  I  told  you 
would  reciprocate  only  if  our  prudent  headmistress  thought  it  i: 
accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  college.  She  approved  such  actio 
believing  this  exchange  might  percipitate  a  unique  relationshi 
between  men  and  women. 

Furthermore,  our  Student  Committee  on  Improving  the  Culture 
Clime  at  Spinsters  valued  such  an  affair  of  the  mind  as  being  in 
tellectually  fruitful.  It  is  men  like  you,  who  take  advantage  of  th 
sincere  and  earnest  desires  of  a  Spinster  girl  by  introducing  eroti 
elements  into  your  correspondence.  Therefore,  if  you  cannot  ope: 
your  letters  with  less  endearing  phrases,  I  have  no  other  altemativ 
but  to  terminate  our  friendship. 

Yours,  desiring  the  next  letter 
is  written  with  the  prescribed 
propriety  —  or  not  at  all, 

Wena  Finchly 
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)n  riie  Brink  Of  Eternity 


Brenda  Caphio,  '63 


As  Chris  walked  down  the  dim  Ht  street,  only  the  sound  of 
er  clicking  heels  could  be  heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  night.  The 
lought  of  kicking  off  her  shoes  and  doing  nothing  but  relaxing, 
rought  a  smile  to  her  tired  face.  It  had  been  a  hard  day  at  the  office 
)  she  had  no  qualms  about  loafing  around  for  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
ut  then  she  remembered  Billy  Johnson  —  oh  that  annoying  Billy 
3hnson!  This  was  one  night  when  she  had  no  desire  to  tutor  him  in 
igonometry.  Well,  at  least  he  wouldn't  be  over  till  nine  o'clock; 
lat  gave  Chris  one  whole  hour  to  stretch  herself  out. 

As  she  opened  the  door 
to  the  house,  Chris  spied  a 
bright  piece  of  yellow  paper 
staring  up  at  her.  "It's  Dad's 
hieroglyphich ",  she  thought. 
"Have  taken  your  mother 
and  sister  to  the  movies, 
movies.  Your  dinner  is  on 
the  stove.  Love,  Pop. '  Darn 
it!  I  missed  out  on  a  good 
show,  but  such  are  the  prob- 
lems of  the  working  girl. 

Chris  could  see  a  light 
coming  from  the  den,  and 
for  the  first  time  she  experi- 
enced a  feeling  of  triumph. 
Her  meticulous  father  never 
left  an  unnecessary  light  on 
or  a  thing  out  of  place,  so 
now  she  would  be  able  to 
rib  him  for  a  change. 

Since  she  was  too  lazy  to 
turn  the  light  off  now,  she 
started    to    trudge    up    the 
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steep  flight  of  stairs,  pulling  her  hat  and  coat  off  at  the  sam 
time.  Switching  on  the  light  in  her  room  somewhat  indifferent!) 
Chris  was  greeted  with  a  startling  sight.  The  desk  was  overthrow! 
her  clothes  were  strewn  across  the  floor,  and  the  contents  of  he 
jewelry  box  were  heaped  on  top  of  the  drsser.  For  a  momen 
she  froze  in  fear,  but  then  she  quickly  recalled  her  senses.  Th 
police  .  .  .  that's  it  .  .  .  I'll  call  the  police.  But  her  thoughts  wer 
interrupted  by  a  sound  which  came  from  downstairs.  Chris's  heai 
began  to  beat  like  a  hammer  within  the  deep  recesse 
of  her  chest.  He's  still  here!  She  felt  the  room  closing  in  about  he 
.  .  .  Think  .  .  .  I've  got  to  think  .  .  .  She  tried  to  reassure  herself  - 
it's  probably  your  imagination.  After  all,  no  burglar  stays  at  the  seen 
of  the  crime.  Besides,  wouldn't  he  have  shown  himself  by  now?  .  . 
Unless  .  .  .  Unless  ,he  hadn't  heard  her  come  in  the  house.  If  she  ha( 
any  doubts  about  someone  being  present,  they  were  now  eradicatec 
for  she  heard  it  again  —  that  terrifying  sound  —  like  someone  drag 
ging  a  heavy  object  .  .  .  The  phone  .  .  .  I've  got  to  get  to  the  phone- 
]:)ut  her  legs  wouldn't  obey  the  commands  they  received.  If  she  coul( 
carry  a  weapon  with  her,  she  would  feel  more  secure.  Chris  graspei 
the  heavy  iron  statuette  which  lay  atop  her  dresser.  Oh  how  sh 
wanted  to  cry.  It  took  all  of  her  will  power  to  keep  the  hot  tears  fror 
flowing  down  her  ashen  cheeks,  but  now  was  not  the  time  to  star 
sniveling.  He  mustn't  know  of  her  presence.  Creeping  toward  th 
door,  Chris  turned  the  knob  slowly  .  .  .  only  twenty  short  feet  t 
walk  and  she  could  reach  the  phone,  but  it  seemed  like  twenty  Ion; 
miles.  With  each  painful  step  she  exercised  every  ounce  of  muscl 
and  fiber  .  .  .  Almost  there  .  .  .  and  then  it  happened!  The  statuett 
slipped  from  her  clammy  hands  and  crashed  to  the  floor.  Her  hear 
raced  in  terror.  Naturally,  the  intruder  would  have  heard  the  nois 
.  .  .  Oh  what  a  fool  she  had  been  to  carry  that  clumsy  statuette.  Tb 
seconds  ticked  by  .  .  .  one  .  .  ,  two  .  .  .  three.  No  one  appeared 
Maybe  he  had  been  too  busy  rummaging  to  notice?  Chris  cautious!; 
peered  over  the  balcony  —  no  one  in  sight.  Breathing  a  heavy  sigh 
she  silently  lifted  the  telephone  receiver.  Now  to  dial  the  operate 
.  .  .  Oh  if  these  hands  would  only  stop  trembling.  Operator  —  Oper 
ator  .  .  .  there's  no  dial  tone  .  .  .  Why  now?  The  time  dragged  oi 
.  .  .  I'll  dial  it  again,"  she  thought.  Still  no  operator.  Suddenly  it  oc 
curred  to  her  that  the  phone  might  be  dead.  Of  course  —  he  prob 
ably  cut  the  wire.  A  sense  of  foreboding  overcame  Chris  and  liftinj 
her  frightened  eyes,  she  was  confronted  with  the  sigh  of  the  in 
truder. 

He  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  —  a  mean  little  man  wit) 
a  crazed  expression  in  his  eyes.  A  cut  telephone  wire  hung  from  hi 
extended  hand,  and  as  he  gazed  at  Chris,  a  cynical  smile  flashe( 
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cross  his  scarred,  menacing  face.  Though  she  tried  to  scream,  no 
)und  came  forth  —  her  teeth  were  clenched  together  too  tightly,  and 
er  tongue  was  too  thick  and  dry.  Her  thoughts  seemed  to  shout 
ito  the  darkness  of  the  empty  house  .  .  .  Oh  if  Billy  Johnson  would 
Illy  come  .  .  .  He  isn't  supposed  to  be  here  until  nine,  but  I  need 
ini  now  .  .  .  Please  come,  please  come,  Billy  Johnson!  It  was  all  to 
;)  avail. 


The  intruder  started  up  the  stairs  —  winding  and  unwinding  the 
ire  around  his  knotty  hands.  Chris  remained  paralyzed  and  motion- 
'ss.  Her  muscles  stiffened  and  still  he  kept  climbing  nearer  and 
earer.  The  urgency  of  the  situation  freed  her  body  from  its  prison 
[  immobility  and  suddenly  she  found  herself  running,  running  as 
le  had  never  run  before  —  driven  by  sheer  hysterical  force  to  the 
■fuge  of  her  bedroom.  Chris  slammed  the  heavy  oak  door  behind 
er  —  a  moment  later  and  it  would  have  been  too  late.  She  screamed 
id  sobbed  now,  giving  vent  to  her  pent  up  emotions,  though  no 
le  would  hear.  Her  house  was  located  on  a  dead  end  street  and 
hris's  father  had  once  remarked  that  its  primary  assets  were  its 
)litude  and  privacy.  Oh,  the  irony  of  it  all! 

The  little  man  had  stopped  pounding  his  horrible  fists  on  the 

oor  and  now  she  only  heard  the  familiar  dragging  sound.  What  was 

r*  Then  Chris  recalled  the  figure  of  the  man  on  the  steep  staircase. 

e  had  a  cluli  foot  which  caused  him  to  limp  as  he  walked  .  .  . 

,hat  handicap  might  be  her  only  chance  of  getting  away. 

Though  he  had  ceased  hammering  on  the  impregnable  door, 
hris  did  not  believe  for  one  moment  that  the  mean  little  man  could 
B  defeated  so  easily.  Undoubtedly  he  would  return  with  something 
)  break  down  the  barrier  which  separated  them.  He  might  have 
)me  to  rob,  but  the  insane  look  in  his  beady  eyes  indicated  that  he 
3w  intended  to  kill. 

Her  only  means  of  escaping  was  through  the  window.  She  would 
ive  to  jump.  In  the  past,  this  window  had  offered  Chris  the  oppor- 
inity  to  escape  from  the  world  of  reality  to  the  world  of  dreams. 
bw  it  might  be  the  exit  to  the  brink  of  eternity,  to  the  world  of  the 
aknown  —  Death.  Her  swimming  eyes  stared  into  the  blackness 
tich  lurked  below.  She  couldn't  do  it  .  .  .  She  had  always  feared 
eight,  but  then  the  thought  of  the  fimping  figure  returned.  It  acted 
'ke  an  alarm  signal  and  caused  an  alarm  reaction.  Chris  mustered 
p  all  her  courage  and  lifting  her  gangling  legs,  she  flung  them  over 
le  ledge.  Falling  through  the  air,  the  young  girl  became  even  more 
ware  of  her  utter  helplessness  and  nothingness.  She  landed  with  a 
lud.  Luckily  nothing  had  been  injured  —  or  so  she  thought,  but 
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when  she  tried  to  rise,  an  excruciating  pain  surged  through  her  rig] 
leg  ...  It  would  only  be  a  matter  of  time  now.  Though  she  wante 
to  give  up,  the  spark  of  life  kept  urging  her  on  —  urging  her  to  set 
escape.  Crawling  and  stretching,  she  pulled  at  every  object  whic 
might  aid  her  to  flee  from  this  wretched  place.  Beads  of  swe; 
streamed  down  her  panting  face  as  she  aimlessly  groped  in  the  dar 
Yet  she  knew  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time  .  .  .  Only  a  questic 
of  time  before  the  hateful  intruder  would  discover  that  his  capti\, 
was  gone  .  .  .  and  then  .  .  .  and  then  he'd  see  her  groveling  on  tfi 
damp  ground  like  a  trapped  animal. 

Approximately  fifteen  minutes  had  passed  and  Christ  had  mai 
aged  to  drag  herself  about  thirty  yards  from  the  house,  but  now  ; 
she  raised  her  eyes,  she  saw  the  outline  of  the  mean  little  man  lea 
ing  over  the  porch.  He  was  carrying  something  —  a  pole?  .  .  .  no,  h( 
father's  crowbar  .  .  .  Oh  why  did  they  have  to  go  out  tonight?  Wh} 
.  .  .  But  there  were  no  answers  to  these  questions.  He  was  searchii 
for  her  now  and  the  girl's  ribs  were  about  to  burst  -  she  didn't  dai 
take  a  breath.  As  he  continued  to  limp  along,  the  man  dragged  tl 
crowbar  behind  him;  it  sounded  like  a  death  knell  as  it  clangc 
against  the  sharp  stones  jutting  from  the  earth.  Turning  around,  tl 
ugly  creature  began  circling  in  the  opposite  direction  —  in  Chris 
direction.  He  spotted  her  now.  Chris  screamed  —  a  shrill,  pitifi: 
scream  which  filled  the  eerie  night  —  and  then  .  .  .  Help!  Bill;! 
Billy  Johnson  please  Billy  John-  -  -.  Her  beseeching  cries  wc 
muffled  by  hot  hands  clamped  over  her  mouth.  She  felt  stifled  au 
suffocated  beneath  the  pressure  ...  A  few  pointless  efforts  at  strug; 
ling  and  then  nothing  —  nothing  but  a  maze  of  jumbled  impression 
fleeting,  senseless,  desperate  impressions  running  through  her  mir, 
—  Billy  —  help  .  .  .  Billy  .  .  .  Billy  Johnson  ,  .  , 

Slowly  Chris  opened  her  eyes,  and  there  .  .  .  there  was  Bil 
Johnson!  That  skinny,  stupid,  awkward  Billy  Johnson! 


^. 
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My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky 

( It  must  be  indigestion  or 

My  liver  gone  awry. ) 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began 
My  glottal  clicked,  my  pupils  ran 
O  keep  me  stocked  in  Seratan  or  let  me  die! 
The  child  is  father  of  the  man 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  (but  antiseptically! ) 


—Jean  Baumgarten,  '61 
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POETRY  CONTEST 

•  ALL  ENTRIES  MUST  BE  IN  BY  MAY  5 

•  ALL  TYPES  OF  POEMS  ACCEPTED 

•  ENTER  AS  MANY  AS  YOU  HAVE 

•  FACULTY  JUDGES 

•  CASH  PRIZES 

•  THERE  WILL  BE  A  BOX  IN  THE  REC  ROOM  OR  YOU 
MAY  GIVE  YOUR  POEMS  TO  THE  POETRY  EDITOR 

1st   PRIZE -$15 
2nd   PRIZE -$10 
3rd   PRIZE- $5 


The  winning  poems  will  be  published  in  the 
next   issue  of  Loria 
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The  End  of  McCarthyism 


When  George  Washington  deUvered  his  Farewell  Address,  1 
did  so  in  the  warm  and  social  atmosphere  of  Fraunce's  Tavern.  Sine 
the  pungent  odor  of  pewter  tankards  does  not  permeate  the  LORI 
Room,  I  cannot  match  the  "Father  of  Our  Country"  in  social  grace 
but  I  do  feel  the  need  for  some  kind  of  a  Farewell  Address. 

After  completing  three  terms  as  editor  of  LORIA,  I  almost  fe( 
as  if  my  initials  should  be  F.D.R.  instead  of  S.M.C.  However,  pr( 
longed  as  they  have  been,  all  the  editorial  joys  and  woes,  frustratior 
and  anxieties,  dejections  and  rejections  were  constituent  parts  of  tl: 
overall  satisfaction  I  derived  from  helping  to  publish  a  representati\ 
magazine  for  and  by  the  student  body. 

You  are  probably  more  than  just  slightly  aware  of  our  many  cri< 
against  student  apathy,  and  for  more  contributions.  Moreover,  yc 
are  probably  very  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  can  only  compile  an  isst 
on  the  strength  of  your  contributions.  The  gentle  and  more  obvioi 
hints  we  have  dropped  regarding  this  situation  have  gone  from  or 
extreme  to  another,  and  as  I  will  no  longer  be  in  a  position  to  thir 
of  material-producing-ideas,  I  wonder  if  we  have  made  ourselv< 
completely  clear  concerning  the  material  itself. 

Since  the  literary  magazine  is  sent  out  on  exchange,  and  is  re] 
resentative  of  the  college,  we  feel  that  it  should  contain  only  tl 
best  of  what  we  have  to  offer.  For  this  reason  we  set  certain  standan 
we  strive  to  maintain.  Therefore,  when  deciding  on  an  article  f< 
publication,  we  must  consider  the  content,  the  approach,  the  styl 
the  interest  of  the  article,  and  the  potential  and  working  ability 
the  writer.  If  material  is  rejected,  we  try  to  show  why  and  poii 
out  the  areas  that  could  be  improved  upon,  in  the  hopes  that  it  w 
be  rewritten  and  submitted  once  more.  We  are  anxious  to  recei^ 
fresh,  new  ideas,  or  old  ones  treated  in  a  different  and  appealii 
manner.  We  set  no  limit  upon  subject  matter  or  the  form  in  whi( 
it  is  considered.  We  are  interested  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  handle 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  girls  feel  shy  and  reticent  abo 
having  their  articles  evaluated  at  meetings.  This  procedure  is 
benefit  to  the  author  and  to  the  listeners,  for  it  sharpens  their  powe 
of  constructive  criticism,  and  the  ability  to  recognize  material 
quality.  And  the  only  way  to  improve  an  individual  style,  and  ma 
nify  potential,  is  to  do  an  enormous  amount  of  reading,  and  a  great 
amount  of  writing.  Practice  and  perseverence  are  not  to  be  scome 

In  the  past  we  have  worked  on  several  ideas  which  we  thoug 
would  improve  the  magazine,  and  undoubtedly,  there  will  be  mo 
in  the  future.  Although  the  end  of  "McCarthyism"  is  in  sight,  I  mi 
loudly  proclaim  my  own  real  enjoyment  at  having  associated  wi 
LORIA  and  all  the  radical  and  conservative  schemes  of  its  supporte 

Sheila  McCarthy,  '60    Editor-In-Ch 


^hen  Life  Calls 

Rosalie  Lando,  '61 

The  sea  ripples  across  the  decayed  log  as  the  water  breaks  on 
ie  shore's  edge.  These  moments  of  silent  stillness  lend  a  bending 
nd  turning  to  the  reaUty  of  life  and  love. 

Humanity  walks  the  beach  of  life  amidst  the  peace  and  soHtude 
f  the  ocean's  roar.  You  feel  the  fresh  softness  of  the  sand  between 
he  lines  of  life.  This  same  humanity  becomes  conscious  of  the 
olitude,  vastness,  and  stabilizing  force  of  the  sea  that  looms  around 
".  Men  among  men,  and  yet  in  this  environment  you  are  each  greater 
jian  all. 

I  Here,  alone  on  this  beach,  the  souls  of  all  can  reach  beyond 
hemselves  into  the  world  of  quest  that  gives  insight  and  meaning 
])  it  all.  Each  aspect  of  Hfe  is  clear  on  this  sea.  This  appealing  realm, 
vhen  thoughts  are  alone  with  the  interior  man,  is  an  eternity  of 
•lolded  thoughts.  Here  by  the  water's  edge  you  will  find  your 
ledium  of  expression,  your  consolation,  your  joy,  your  hope,  your 
hve.  You  will  break  from  your  past  and  reach  out  to  the  sea  and  find 
J  new  universe.  You  will  be  subject  to  a  community  that  goes  above 
^nd  beyond  your  human  desires.  You  will  give  your  heart  and  your 
hind  will  run  to  be  in  communion  with  it. 

^  How  long  and  how  far  can  a  soul  run  for  hope?  How  enduring 
%n  you  be  when  your  quest  goes  unfulfilled?  These  are  your 
IJniversal  questions,  the  questions  of  mankind.  They  will  begin  to 
''ike  form  on  this  shore,  this  avenue  of  escape  from  the  unthinkables. 
''  Roaming  for  hope  and  accomplishment  you  fall  and  listen  help- 
'j3ssly  as  time  ticks  by.  This  rushing,  searching,  seeking  the  unknown 
'!3ads  you  on  an  untiring,  undying,  unending  quest.  Here  for  a  while 
"^ou  remain  in  peace,  but  this  temporary  satisfaction  will  pass  and 
^pu  watch  it  pass  as  you  fall  into  an  abyss. 

j  You  will  continue  your  seeking,  you  will  endure  in  your  search 
'■ntil  somewhere  in  the  greatness  of  this  same  vast  ocean  the  waters 
•^/ill  part  and  you  will  cast  off  your  coat  of  false  reality.  You  will 
iecome  a  part  of  these  surroundings  and  you  will  accept  the  vast- 
ness, and  sometimes  coldness  of  life,  and  the  vagueness  of  its  answers. 
fa  your  thoughts  you  seek  solitude;  you  seek  to  know— not  always 
understand,  you  seek  to  love— not  always  to  accept.  You  are  fleeing 
"s  the  moon  ascends  its  stairway  in  the  sky,  but  you  do  not  run  from 
^  epth.  You  fear  a  shallow  existence  and  so  you  run  toward  that  which 
'foes  unanswered. 


Somewhere  in  your  search  you  will  find  the  shadows  of  li 
unfolding.  You  long  for  accomplishment  and  you  are  deep  in  drif tin 
unsaturated  passions.  Do  not  give  up,  go  on!  You  will  find  a  mant 
under  which  to  hold  the  self  in  check.  With  each  step  you  ai 
aware  of  past  influence,  for  within  each  of  you  there  is  the  tauntir 
of  the  past  that  calls  out  to  the  soul.  Somewhere  along  this  road  calle 
life,  sadness  bloomed  from  happiness. 

You  yearn  for  the  return  of  love,  but  this  constant  wantin 
cannot  produce  the  desired.  You  continue  in  your  stride  and  refres 
your  ideals  by  life  kept  alive  in  memory.  Listen  to  the  echo  of  tl: 
tide. 

.  .  .  Oh  memory,  don't  desert  .  .  .  stay  awhile  in  softness,  gi\ 
the  soul  a  vine,  a  meaning. . , 

The  steady  steps  trace  a  pattern  on  the  sand,  but  vanish  as  tti 
outstretching  arms  of  the  sea  grasp  the  foot  of  the  shore.  You  coi 
tinue  in  determination  to  leave  some  mark,  some  small  trace  of  yoi 
existence.  Your  steps  are  steady,  your  stride  consistent,  each  aUl 
and  yet  each  difi^erent.  Keeping  your  eyes  forward  you  look  beyon 
the  beach.  You  head  for  the  unknown  with  a  hope  and  a  will  ( 
your  own.  You  never  look  back  nor  question  your  beginning  step 
You  find  yourself  alone,  but  you  are  not  lonely  for  you  have  ju; 
begun  to  live.  In  this  solitude  you  have  awakened  to  the  knowledg 
of  yourself.  It  is  a  personal  gain  or  loss. 

Again  you  pause  and  listen  to  the  roar  of  the  ocean  as  the  heigl 
of  the  waves  increases.  Each  wave  a  year,  each  recession  some  prid 
washed  away.  You  feel  it  calling,  you  stand  and  listen  to  the  col 
waters. 

. .  .  will  you  answer? 


^ 


Sue  Hake,  '6 

J  like  to  cry.  It  makes  me  feel 
All  washed  inside  and  warm; 
Like  having  secret  April  rains 
In  softer,  sweeter  form. 
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Sheila  Whelan,  '61 


Courage  takes  pain  .  .  . 

A  chunk  of  burning  ice  clutched  in  small  hands, 
Melted  by  body  warmth,  soul  fervor 
Lapped  eagerly  from  cupped  palms 
Swallowed  cool. 


Cowardice  beholds  pain  .  .  . 

Fire-sun,  white  hot  sand— no  oasis 
Skin  bubbled,  supplications  unheeded. 
The  glowing  love-coal  in  the  soul. 
Deprived  of  fire-sun. 
Sparks  up  a  little 
Faintly  glows 
Disintegrates. 


BROWNIE 

(only  he's  gray  and  white) 


Mary  Ann  Jurich  '6; 


"Brownie"  is  gray  and  white.  Yoi 

may  think  it  is  funny  to  call  a  gra; 

and  white  dog  "Brownie",  and  may 

be  you  are  right.  We  all  though 

it  was  funny  too.    You  see  w« 

didn't  know  he  was  gray  an< 

white  until  one  day  he  got  wet 
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I  found  "Brownie"  in  the  woods.  I  live  in  the  woods.  My  father 
5  a  forest  ranger  and  that's  why.  It  was  on  a  day  that  I  went  into 
be  woods  to  eat  my  lunch.  It  was  a  bologna  sandwich  that  I  made 
lyself.  But  a  funny  thing  happened.  When  I  took  the  sandwich 
ut  of  my  pocket  the  bread  was  there  but  no  mustard  and  no  bologna. 

ate  the  bread  anyway— after  all  a  picnic  isn't  a  picnic  without  a 
andwich.  It  was  o.k.  And  then  a  funny  thing  happened.  I  heard  a 
Lorrible  big  noise  —  like  a  grizzly's  growl.  So  I  ran  toward  it  to  see 
v^hat  it  was.  And  it  was  "Brownie."  He  was  barking  at  a  big  black 
omcat  I  knew.  When  the  cat  saw  me  he  ran  away  because  he  knew 

didn't  like  him.  That's  because  once  I  caught  a  fish  and  left  it  out- 
ide  on  the  porch.  Well  that  ole  cat  came  along  and  ate  the  whole 
hing  up  except  the  bones.  Boy,  was  I  mad  and  that  cat  knew  it  too. 
t  wasn't  the  biggest  fish  ever  caught  in  the  whole  world  because 
ny  father  says  he  caught  that  one,  but  this  certainly  must  have  been 
he  second  biggest.  So  I  was  glad  to  see  "Brownie"  barking  at  that 
>at.  So  I  ran  up  to  him  and  hugged  him  as  tight  as  I  could.  "Brownie" 
:new  right  away  that  I  liked  him.  And  he  started  licking  me.  He 
icked  my  face  and  he  licked  my  hands  and  then  he  cuddled  up 
igainst  me.  He  was  full  of  fun.  He  even  tried  to  put  his  head  in  my 
)Ocket.  And  then  a  funny  thing  happened.  When  he  pulled  his  head 
)ut  of  my  pocket  he  found  something— the  bologna.  I  let  him  eat 
t  as  a  reward— after  all  he  chased  that  horrible  ole  tomcat  away. 

I  sure  had  lots  of  fun  with  "Brownie"  that  day.  I  raced  with  him 
ip  the  hill  and  he  even  beat  me.  That's  a  good  sign  in  a  dog.  Later 
)n  we  went  down  by  the  pond.  I  threw  sticks  and  he  caught  them 
md  brought  them  back  to  me.  Then  I  gave  him  a  harder  test:  I 
:hrew  the  sticks  in  the  pond  and  sure  enough  he  ran  in  the  pond 
md  brought  them  back  to  me.  After  a  while  the  sticks  got  so  wet 
that  they  sunk  so  I  threw  my  shoes  in  the  water  and  guess  what? 
'Brownie"  brought  them  back  too.  He  was  great  and  I  loved  him. 

My  mother  and  father  were  very  surprised  to  see  "Brownie." 

At  first  they  didn't  think  it  was  too  good  an  idea  but  when  I  told 

'•them  how  much  fun  we  had  in  the  afternoon,  and  how  he  got  my 

shoes  back  for  me,  they  said  they'd  give  "Brownie"  a  try.  There 

were  certain  rules  they  said  I'd  have  to  follow.  For  instance,  I'd  have 

jto  feed  him  and  fix  a  place  for  him  to  stay  outside.  I  did  it.  There 

was  one  thing  the  matter  though.  "Brownie"  was  afraid  to  stay  outside 

lall  alone  or  else  he  just  missed  me  so  much  because  he  would  whine 

when  I  left  him  there.  I  made  a  nice  little  house  for  him  to  sleep  in 

•and  I  put  all  my  old  socks  on  the  floor  to  keep  him  from  getting  cold. 

But  he  still  wasn't  happy.  My  father  said  that  "Brownie"  definitely 

could  not  sleep  in  the  house  so  for  the  first  few  nights,  I  kept  him 


company  outside.  "Brownie"  really  appreciated  that.  He  loved  m( 
too. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  time  when  the  most  exciting  day  eve; 
happened.  Just  before  supper  my  mother  told  me  to  go  give  a  mes 
sage  to  my  father.  It  was  that  a  little  girl  was  lost  and  my  father  wa: 
supposed  to  find  her.  So  we  went,  me  and  "Brownie",  to  tell  m^ 
father.  But  the  funniest  thing  happened.  They  said  my  father  wen 
to  look  for  the  little  girl  and  now  he  was  lost  too.  Well,  I  didn't  be 
lieve  that.  My  father  knew  where  he  was  and  just  because  they  didn' 
that  didn't  mean  he  was  lost.  So  we  went,  me  and  "Brownie",  to  fine 
them  both.  And  we  did.  First  we  went  about  forty  miles  up  the  bij 
hills  and  then  we  crossed  the  pond  and  came  all  the  way  back  oi 
the  other  side.  When  I  couldn't  find  them  I  decided  to  sit  down  anc 
think  where  I  would  go  if  I  was  a  little  girl  in  the  woods  at  night 
I  would  go  to  the  big  cave.  I  told  "Brownie"  where  I  thought  th( 
little  girl  had  gone  and  he  thought  so  too.  I  know  because  I  under 
stand  "Brownie."  So  we  ran  as  fast  as  we  could  and  when  we  got  t( 
the  big  cave  we  leaned  way  in. 

"Is  there  a  little  girl  in  this  cave?"  I  said.  A  little  girl's  voice  saic 
yes. 

"Can  you  come  out?" 

"I  don't  know  how." 

Just  like  a  girl.  So  "Brownie"  and  me  went  into  the  cave  to  ge 
her  out.  And  then  a  funny  thing  happened.  I  got  lost  in  the  cavei 
By  the  time  I  found  the  little  girl,  I  couldn't  find  my  way  out  at  all 
Oh,  I  take  all  the  blame.  I'm  sure  "Brownie"  could  have  shown  mc 
the  way  out  but  that  girl  kept  on  screaming  for  her  mother  and  sh 
wouldn't  budge  until  her  mother  came.  Her  mother  had  told  he: 
that  if  she  ever  got  lost,  she  should  just  stay  put  until  she  was  found 
I  couldn't  convince  her  she  was  found  though.  So,  we  all  sat  ther< 
for  a  while  —  just  sitting. 

Finally  "Brownie"  got  an  idea.  He  was  going  to  find  my  fathe: 
and  bring  him  to  us.  And  he  did.  At  first  my  father  didn't  know  wha 
"Brownie"  was  talking  about,  but  somehow  he  showed  my  fathe: 
the  way.  We  all  got  out  o.k.  then.  The  little  girl  found  her  mother 
and  I  found  my  father,  and  "Brownie"  found  out  that  he  was  allowec 
to  sleep  in  the  house  at  night. 
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AQUITAINE  REVISITED 

Jean  Baumgarten,  '61 

Whoever  said  "The  Age  of  Chivahy  is  Dead"  made  the  most 
profound  understatement  of  all  time.  Not  only  has  the  courtly 
■jadition  been  nailed  in  its  coffin  and  laid  to  rest  with  all  due  ritual, 
t  has  peevishly  entrenched  itself  under  the  soil,  aiming  spitefully, 
I'd  venture,  at  its  own  private  "journey  to  the  center  of  the  earth." 
No  more  do  moist-eyed  minstrels  pluck  a  preparatory  chord  on 
their  lutes  and  drone: 

"Alas  my  love  ye  do  me  wrong 
To  cast  me  off  discourteously" 
No  longer  can  a  woman's  scorn  afflict  her  suiter  with  a  jaundiced 
face,  a  rhumy  eye  and  a  "shrunk  shank"  like  Jack  Point's,  who 
describes  even  his  song  as: 

". . .  sung  to  the  moon 
by  a  love-lorn  loon 
Who  fled  from  the  mocking  throng-O 
Its  the  song  of  a  merryman  moping  mum 
Whose  soul  was  sad  and  whose  glance  was  glum 
Who  sipped  no  sup  and  who  craved  no  crum 
As  he  sighed  for  the  love  of  a  lady." 
Another  practice  which  is  presently  out  of  vogue^  is  the  "riding 
Jout"  of  a  gentle  knight  wearing  a  scrap  of  his  lady's  second  best 
rpetticoat  fluttering  from  the  elbow-joint  of  his  armor,  to  slay  the 
black  witch  of  the  hills  who  has  changed  the  maiden's  fourteen 
'brothers  into  crows. 

The  one  thing  the  twentieth  century  wornan  has  managed  to 

r  salvage  from  this  debacle  is  her  "sovereignty"  or  supremacy  over 

(the  male,  but  for  the  last  few  generations,  even  this  domination  has 

r taken  on  a  different  meaning:  The  Guenevere  of  Alyson  of  the  high 

middle  ages  won  her  independence  by  generously  spending  her 

i  virtuous  person  on  her  husband  while  smiling  approvingly  on  his 

feats  of  valor  and  his  general  will  to  please,  from  the  vantage  point 

of  her  petal  strewn  bower  or  some  similar  pedestal.  But  today  —  and 

the  Ladies  Home  Journal  will  underwrite  this  fact— men  are  being 

de-virihzed  by  their  "status-seeking"  wives;  women  are  relying  less 

and  less  on  their  husbands  who  are  practically  vestigial  in  the  scheme 

of  suburban  society. 


It  is  ironic  that  this  journal  and  every  eminent  observer  including 
the  Doctors  Kinsey  and  Brothers,  fail  to  observe  the  fact  that  men 
are  gradually  gaining  ground  and  re-usurping  rights  which  it  took 
our  forbears  roughly  five- thousand  years  to  win.  They  are  decidedly 
taking  a  turn  for  the  worse  and  regressing  toward  the  pre-Eleanor 
of  Aquitaine  days  when  surly  men  dined  alone  and  liked  it,  and 
acclaimed  their  ingenious  Salic  Law  with  a  wave  of  a  spear  and  an 
undetected  hiccough. 

It  was  woman  who  changed  these  rugged  warriors  into  cultured 
knights  adept  in  poetry,  dance  and  conversation,  where  she  justifi- 
ably might  have  used  these  refinements  to  her  own  advantage. 
Instead  she  preferred  to  inhabit  man's  higher  pursuit  like  a  soul  in 
a  body  and  give  order  to  his  fumblings  as  she  did  for  Dante  in  his 
monumental  epic  "Beatrice". 

Because  the  modern  woman  has  imprudently  given  herself  away 
as  the  originator  and  possessor  of  these  marvelous  talents,  the  tables 
have  turned  and  the  male  of  the  species  has  started  a  "cold  war' 
on  an  entirely  new  front  using  the  favorite  strategy  of  an  ancient 
Roman  general  dubiously  nicknamed  "The  Delayer".  The  modem 
male  is  a  past  master  of  this  art  using  several  eJffective  devices: 

"The-telephone-which-never-rings"  beside  which  the  hopefu. 
young  woman  encamps  for  three  hours  every  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  evening.  Men  also  like  the  "vanishing  American"  oi 
divide  and  conquer  technique  taking  advantage  of  their  dwindling 
numbers  to  frustrate  half  a  dozen  females  simultaneously;  lastl) 
there  is  the  device  of  the  "gentleman's  agreement "  or  prolongec 
engagement  which  is  most  effective  in  shattering  the  central  nervouj 
system,  and  is  gradually  causing  a  new  state  of  affairs  in  whict 
Daphne  is  chasing  Apollo,  and  Rosalind  tacking  sonnets  on  the 
trees  of  Arden  praising  her  "fair  Orlando." 

It  is  to  the  woman's  advantage  that  not  too  many  men  at  thij 
date  have  given  themselves  wholeheartedly  to  this  cause— and  ever 
those  who  are  dedicated  are  surprisingly  careless.  However,  if  thf 
twentieth  century  female  wishes  to  avoid  a  critical  situation  sh( 
must  revert  to  the  humiliating  action  of  flattery  or  who  knows,  ir 
another  fifty  years  she  might  find  herself  in  some  smokey  lodge 
chewing  out  whale  meat,  or  carrying  home  buffalo  from  the  hunt 
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FIRST      PRIZE 


JUDGES 

Father  Raymond  Leonabd 
Sister  Joseph  Immaculate 
Sister  Joseph  Damben 
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BUBBLE  DREAMS 


Genevieve  Tursi,  '60 


When  I  was  new  in  feather  land, 
I  dreamed  a  treasure  all  my  own. 
A  castle  stark  upon  a  hill, 
Silk  steel  against  the  crayon  green. 


And  people  down  in  humble  streets. 
Charmed  only  at  my  wonder  place, 
Where  strangers  came  to  shine  their  eyes 
Upon  its  antique  elegance. 
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Inferno 


Jean  Baumgarten,  '61 


Hell  is  a  kingdom  where  love  is  not 

Where  you  dwell  alone  like  a  pinpoint  of  ice 

On  the  ragged  peak  of  void 

Consumed  to  nothing  yet  entire 

And  wake  always— bound  by  bands  of  flame 

Feeling  the  glozened,  sightless  tongue  of  tempest  fire 

Growing  to  your  body 

Like  a  skin  of  raging  pain. 


To  be  unloved  is  to  be  hell-desolate 

To  plunge  your  heart  breast-deep  into  despair 

And  brush  the  milky  cheek  of  marble  men 

And  shout  into  their  carven  ears  . . . 

Love  me! 

It  is  to  wander  tearing  your  cheeks 

And  wringing  your  hands  in  woeful  wild  distress 

Shunning  day,  spring,  sun  and  stars  . . . 

It  is  to  curse  the  darkness. 
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THIRD    PRIZE 

^u     Ulcisti 

Sister  Mary  of  St.  Joseph  Cafasso,  63 


Tumultous  waves 

swell  in  proud  contempt . . . 

writhing  depths 

rise  to  conquer  . .  . 

the  rush  of  fury, 

in  race  to  reach  the  shore, 

crashes  in  upon  serenity  . . . 

Clouds, 

burdened  sorrow, 

laden  with  their  with-held  tears, 

wait  upon  the  noise 

in  the  far-flung  heavens  . . . 

Groans 

grumple  on  the  wind, 

born  from  out  the  depths  . . . 

melancholic  somberness 

is  tossed  about, 

shedding  gloom,  A 

rlc>CT-»r»nrlArtf  crrin 'when  ...  W 
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despondent  grip  . . .  when 

Light  transplendent 

streaks 

in  sudden  shaft 

the  dismal  gray  . . . 

silent  glory 
pierces 
tumult . . . 

radiance 
transforms 
shadow . . . 

as, 

dawn 
dismisses 
night. 
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It  was  raining  hard  when  they  drove  Anne  Swenson  home  from 
he  cemetery;  a  cold,  March  rain  that  shrouded  the  car  from  the 
A^orld  outside;  a  thundering  rain  that  blotted  out  the  sound  of  grief. 
She  sat  quite  straight  against  the  smooth  back  seat;  eyes  closed, 
ips  tight.  Carl  was  beside  her  and  beside  him  her  stepson,  Doug, 
rhey,  and  the  child  she  had  just  buried,  were  the  sum  total  of  her 
svorld  and  she  wished  just  then  that  she  hadn't  become  a  part  of  it. 

Several  seconds  passed  before  she  realized  that  the  car  had 
stopped  in  front  of  their  gray-white  spHt-level  and  that  Mr.  Wilson 
svas  talking  to  her  from  the  front  seat. 

"The  missus  and  I  are  . .  .  well,  if  there's  anything  we  can  do  . . ." 

"I  understand,  Mr.  Wilson.  Thank  you." 

"Yes,  there  is  something  you  can  do,"  she  thought  as  she  stepped 
into  the  dampness  of  subsiding  rain,  "you  can  bring  my  baby  back 
to  life  or  maybe  you  and  the  missus  would  like  to  have  Doug,  so  I'll 
never  have  to  look  at  Eileen's  child  again." 

Her  black  heels  clicked  along  the  flagstone  path  to  the  trellised 
doorway,  echoing  the  sharp  pain  that  drummed  against  her  temples. 
As  she  stepped  inside,  her  hand  moved  smoothly  toward  the  light 
switch  and  Carl  started  upstairs  with  Doug  in  his  arms.  He  turned 
for  a  moment. 

"Shall  I  put  the  flannel  ones  on  him?" 

"I  really  don't  care  what  you  do  with  him,"  she  said  softly. 


LULLABY 


Sue  Hake,  '62 


deliberately.  He  started  up  again.  She  was  glad  that  a  hint  look 
had  come  into  his  eyes.  She  wanted  him  to  suffer  the  way  she  was 
suffering.  She'd  never  let  him  forget  that  Eileen's  son  had  killed  hers. 

She  left  her  coat  near  the  breezeway  door,  sank  into  the  over- 
stuffed green  chair  in  her  colonial  living  room  and  lit  a  cigarette. 

It  wasn't  an  accident,"  she  breathed,  ".  .  .  not  an  accident  .  .  . 
killed  my  baby  .  .  .  jealous  .  .  .  not  an  accident." 

"Please,  Anne  . . ."  She  started  when  she  heard  Carl's  voice  beside 
her.  "Please,  let's  not  start  this  all  over  again.  He  wanted  to  see  the 
baby.  The  carriage  was  shaky.  It  could  have  happened  any  time  to 
anyone.  Anne,  he's  only  four,  a  baby  himseff  .  .  .  our  baby." 

"Don't  ever  say  that  again,  Carl!"  she  snapped.  "He's  always 
been  yours  and  Eileen's  —  the  same  gray  eyes,  the  same  laugh,  the 
same  temper  she  had.  I've  never  loved  that  child,  Carl,  and  right  now, 
God  forgive  me,  I  hate  the  sight  of  him." 
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It  felt  good  to  spill  the  words  out;  like  untying  some  of  the  " 
crippling  knots  inside. 

"Anne,  if  you'd  just  cry  it  all  out;  if  you'd  just  let  go,  honey." 
He  moved  his  hand  toward  hers  and  she  drew  back  quickly. 

"I  can't  stay  here  with  him,"  she  whispered  dryly.  "He'll  have 
to  leave  or— or  I  will." 

"Look,  I've  had  enough  of  this,"  he  said  moving  toward  the 
stairway.  "Sooner  or  later  you're  going  to  have  to  stop  playing  martyr 
and  grow  up.  That  was  my  son  too,  that  we  buried.  He  was  part 
of  me;  I  had  plans  for  him;  I  loved  him— and  he's  gone,  but  we  have 
another  son  upstairs."  He  turned  and  left. 

Anne  leaned  back  against  the  soft  cushion  and  fell  into  a  troubled 
half-sleep  that  was  interrupted  several  hours  later  by  the  sound  of 
rain  against  the  window  beside  her.  She  stared  listlessly  for  a 
moment,  then  flicked  the  lights  off  and  started  up  the  carpeted 
stairway. 

Through  the  half-open  door  to  Doug's  room,  she  heard  a  muffled 
cry  and  a  sudden  rustle  of  sheets  as  she  passed.  She  wanted  to  keep 
going;  to  walk  the  few  steps  to  her  room,  shut  the  door,  and  forget 
about  it— but  she  couldn't.  She  pressed  against  the  door  and  it  made  \ 
a  slow  arc  away  from  her. 

"Doug  .  .  .  ,"  she  whispered,  moving  toward  the  side  of  his  bed. 
"A  nightmare,"  she  thought,  straightening  the  tangle  of  sheets  and 
blankets  around  him.  He  looked  very  small;  like  a  soft  blue  bundle 
curled  up  against  the  crumpled  pillow.  He  stirred  and  woke  sud-i 
denly  with  tears  starting  to  stream  down  his  sleep-reddened  cheeks. 

"I  saw  'im  do  it  again,  Anne,"  he  trembled,  pulling  her  down 
beside  him. 

"You  were  having  a  bad  dream.  Try  to  go  back  to  sleep,"  she 
said  coldly. 

"But  I  saw  Bones  hurt  our  baby  again,"  he  sobbed. 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  she  asked,  sitting  him  straight 
up.  "What  does  that  dog  have  to  do  with  the  baby?" 

"Bones  knocked  the  "pusher"  over  and  our  baby  fell  out,  but 
he  didn't  mean  it.  He  was  runnin'  to  get  my  ball." 

"Don't  lie  to  me,"  she  said,  shaking  him.  "I  saw  you  holding 
the  baby!" 

"I  was  pickin'  'im  up,  Anne.  I  told  you,  but  you  were  cryin'." 
She  suddenly  felt  very  weak  and  empty;  then  the  tears  finally 
came. 

"Don't  cry,  Anne— please."  He  put  his  hands  against  her  face 
and  she  held  him  close  to  her. 
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EPILOGUE 

I  Sister  Mary  of  St.  Joseph  Cafasso,  '63 

'Young  man  . . . 

why  do  you  go  so  sad 
I  and  sore  distressed  . . . 

your  face  hung  low 

as  leaves  that  wither  in  their  dryness  . . . 

Your  riches, 

will  they  not  suffice  you  . . . 

or,  would  you  have  my  beggar  rags? 

Your  hands  . .  . 

strong  in  youth's  potential, 

sag  at  your  sides,  His  Face  . . . 

useless  and  empty  . . .  His  Eyes  . . . 

Your  feet.  His  Voice  . . . 

sure  in  strength's  prime,  but, 

rapid  and  reliable  my  soul  seared  by  the  thought . . . 

drag  in  despondency  . . ."  the  sacrifice . . . 

cried  out . . . 

'. . .  too  great . . .  too  great . . .' 
*  'Twas  but  a  fortnight . . . 

I  was  young, 

and  now, 

I  am  old  . . . 

I  was  joyful,  eager,  unafraid  . . . 

now, 

I  am  sorrow-laden,  dejected  and  decayed  .  .  . 

I  sought  after  Him 

to  seek  the  Perfect  Way . . . 

the  Commandments  I  had  kept . . . 

*what  might  yet  be  wanting?' 

and, 

He  said . . . 

*Go  sell ...  all  you  have . . .  and 

Come,  follow  Me . . .' 

My  possessions  which  I  cherished  above  Life 

I  have  them  yet . . . 

but.  Life,  I  have  not . . . 

I  must  die  living . . .  whereas, 

I  might  have  lived  dying." 
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Manhattan 
Is  An  Island 


Teresa  S\^xen'EY,  *61 


You  get  the  bus  down  about  two  block  south  of  the  Park  projects, 
md  take  it  all  die  way  in,  where  the  grocery  stores  hang  bananas 
in  their  front  windows,  and  the  store-front  churches  follow  one 
another  like  beads  on  a  string.  Not  too  many  trees  down  this  end 
of  the  city;  cement  and  tile  sidewalks  crowd  right  in  to  the  beat-up 
stoops  of  the  three-story  walk-ups;  just  once  in  a  while  a  sharp  wet 
green  grows  through  a  grate  or  hangs  from  somebody's  forlorn 
windowbox. 
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At  one  point,  the  "el"  train  cuts  the  neighborhood  in  half,  throw 
ing  its  long  black  shadow  along  the  tenement  rows,  showering 
sparks  above  the  rumble  of  the  hot  summer  street.  Hippy  teen-ag( 
girls  in  behind-hugging  dresses  sit  in  the  shade  thrown  by  the  iror 
structure;  they  throw  derogatory  remarks  after  the  slow-pedalinj 
boy  perspiring  over  his  ice  cream  cart. 

Across  the  street,  a  stout  woman  in  a  flowered  housedress  pushe: 
an  unwilling  Httle  girl  ahead  of  her,  anxious  to  get  into  the  com 
parative  cool  of  a  dim  kitchen.  She  hurls  a  quick  stream  of  foreigi 
tongue  at  a  boy  and  girl  pressed  close  together  just  inside  the  tilec 
hallway.  They  move  reluctantly,  disgustedly  away  until  she  ha: 
passed,  and  come  to  a  glued  embrace  once  more. 

A  bus  maneuvers  between  the  "el"  pillars,  leaving  its  smell,  stale 
and  dusty,  hanging  suspended  in  its  wake.  A  firm  young  woman  ir 
a  limp  blouse,  returning  early  from  work  perhaps,  steps  out  of  the 
bus'  path  into  the  dark  of  a  cool  brown  tavern.  Two  white-frockec! 
and  idle  barbers,  standing  next  to  their  striped  pole,  grin  apprec- 
iatively as  she  passes. 

This  is  the  part  of  the  city  from  which  we  moved  two  years  ago 
to  live  in  the  anonymous  stone  sky-scraping  projects.  It's  like  man> 
sections  of  the  city,  of  other  cities,  where  the  newcomers  struggle 
sinking  hesitant  roots,  where  the  factories  encroached  on  the  corners; 
of  tenement  rows.  It  has  its  counterpart  in  every  major  city  in  the 
world,  but  of  this  particular  neighborhood,  I  hold  a  fierce  and 
deadly  fear. 

The  compartive  safety  of  my  park,  my  home  or  my  kitchen  doesn't 
shield  me  completely  from  my  dread,  but  to  enter  those  other  nar- 
row streets,  to  subject  myself  to  the  gaze  of  those  dark  and  purposeful 
faces,  would  be  for  me  an  act  close  to  impossibility. 

I'm  a  big  girl  now.  I've  been  in  this  country  for  ten  years.  I  was 
nine  when  we  left  San  Georgian,  our  tiny  green  island  in  the  West 
Indies;  I  was  old  enough  to  bring  with  me  the  memory  of  its  summer 
smell,  its  daily  relieving  rain,  its  miniature  pastel  houses  and  over- 
sized flower  gardens.  I  remember  the  dusty  Httle  town  we  lived  in,i 
the  wandering  bands  of  goombay  dancers  who  slept  sometimes  in; 
the  back  of  our  yard,  the  constant  and  expressive  throb  of  music 
that  the  island  lived  for. 

And  I  remember  Obeah.  The  whispers,  the  fears,  the  unexplained 
night  cries,  the  funny  little  wooden  stick  figures  found  beneath  the; 
vegetation  of  gravelled  lanes-these  things,  which  filled  the  back- 
ground shadow  of  my  childish  life,  now  hold  a  sinister  and  terrible 
memory. 
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One  shining  morning,  when  I  was  still  very  small,  I  was  amusing 
nyself,  under  my  aunt's  watchful  eye,  by  gaily  hopping  over  some 
Tist-colored  stains  on  the  path  just  outside  our  warm  white  house. 

I  could  feel  my  aunt's  smile  spread  over  her  broad  brown  face, 
md  then  I  was  aware  of  a  sudden  chill.  I  connected  it  immediately, 
Jie  way  Latins  are  so  apt  to  do,  with  the  change  of  expression  on 
ler  face.  She  was  staring,  her  black  eyes  deep  with  horror,  at  the 
tnuddy-looking  smudges  beneath  my  feet. 

"Come  way  frum  deah,  child,  C'mon  now,"  she  whispered 
fiercely.  She  pulled  my  arm  jerkily  as  she  closed  the  kitchen  latch 
behind  us.  From  the  dusky  greenness  of  a  corner,  I  watched  her. 

"De  obeah,"  she  muttered  in  her  soft  French-traced  accent.  "It's 
de  obeah,  I  jus'  know  it.  De  obeah  .  .  .  Oh,  my  mercy.  .  ." 

Next  day,  she  began  to  fade  and  sicken,  and  the  following  week 


phe  died. 


My  mother  wept  and  wailed  over  the  body,  performing  the 
numerous  small  duties  I  had  seen  done  for  the  West  Indian  dead; 
her  grief  was  strong  and  inexpressable,  and  she  never  spoke  of  my 
aunt's  death  to  me. 

I  missed  the  significance  of  whatever  necessitated  our  journey 
to  America.  I  found  out  years  later,  and  only  in  the  sketchiest  fashion, 
by  a  few  well-placed  questions  and  careful  sifting  of  the  words  from 
my  mother's  gentle  Creole  tongue,  that  the  "maman"  of  our  village 
had  had  a  grievance,  real  or  imagined,  against  my  family;  repeated 
annoynces,  ending  in  the  final  horror  of  my  aunt's  death,  convinced 
them  that  the  only  safety  was  to  flee. 

San  Georgian  is  a  traditionally  Roman  Catholic  country.  The 
Sisters  of  the  mission  school  wore  long  white  robes,  and  I  remember 
their  damp  faces  as  they  told  us  that  the  voodoo,  the  obeah,  was  no 
more.  Even  in  America,  when  I  once  posed  a  hesitant  question  to 

my  seventh  grade  Sister  at  St. ,  only  the  color  of  the 

habit  changed  in  my  eyes  as  the  young  face  grew  intense  in  assuring 
me  that  such  a  thing  did  not,  could  not,  exist. 

I  grew,  I  assimilated  many  things  American.  In  my  teens,  I 
adopted  the  pufiFed  out  skirts,  high  socks,  neat  curls  of  my  generation. 
I  danced,  I  cried,  I  had  my  heart  broken  by  the  captain  of  the  track 
team.  In  the  sun-slatted  shadows  of  the  "el"  train,  I  saw  my  first 
snow,  I  wore  my  first  high  heels,  I  received  my  first  kiss. 

Along  with  several  of  the  girls  with  whom  I  became  friendly,  I 
learned  of  Madame  Toussaint,  or  maybe  I  learned  from  her  .  .  . 
Crowded  into  the  noisy  street,  between  a  steamy  summer  fruit  stand 
and  a  curtained  window  front  that  housed  a  large  and  migrant 
family,  was  a  religious  articles  store. 
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Here,  Madame  —  or  was  it  maman?  It  was  long  ago  and  no  on( 
ever  said  it  distinctly  —  Madame  Toussaint  sold  large  candle  glasses 
holy  books,  prayer  pamphlets,  sacred  relics  of  the  saints.  And,  sh( 
sold  wishing  root,  dream  books,  love  incense,  pain  powder  an( 
ouanga  pouches. 

These  last  were  drawstring  bags  made  of  some  kind  of  skin 
which  could  be  bought  only  by  those  whom  Maman  knew  well, 
had  seen  one  but  once  before  —  on  my  island. 

I  had  found  it  and  examined  it  long  before  I  recognized  wha 
it  was;  as  a  toddler,  discovering  it  in  a  border  of  the  lane,  I  hac 
emptied  the  contents  into  my  hand  before  my  mother's  sharp  cr} 
and  abrupt  gesture  caused  me  to  drop  my  new-found  toy.  I'd  seei 
dried  pods,  a  few  hairs,  some  feathers— and  I'd  promptly  forgottei 
this  discovery  which  had  been  so  quickly  taken  from  me. 

Only,  behind  the  bright-painted  glass  which  advertised  hei 
wares,  Madame  Toussaint  rocked  back  and  forth  on  flat-heeled 
slippers,  fingering  the  ouanga  hanging  on  a  cord  around  her  neckl 
She  was  a  shapeless  woman,  past  middle-age,  with  a  grey  wrinkled 
face  and  incredibly  old  and  mis-shapen  hands.  j 

I  don't  really  remember  how  she  came  to  have  the  place  she  die 
in  our  lives.  Rather  an  aunt-type  relation,  of  sorts,  I  guess;  she  haq 
no  children,  lived  completely  alone  but  for  the  old,  old  man  whc 
shared  her  back  room.  He  never  spoke,  never  since  I'd  seen  himi 
but  seemed  to  react  only  to  her  commands,  and  I  suppose  thi; 
explains  her  apparent  loneliness  to  some  degree. 

We  girls,  in  turn,  saw  her  nearly  every  afternoon.  She'd  counse 
us  on  our  problems  with  our  current  romances,  our  often-difficuli 
parents,  our  neighborhood  enemies.  It  was  always  her  way  to  make 
light  of  our  usual  complaints,  dismissing  them  in  her  odd-toned 
high-pitched  voice,  infuriating  yet  intriguing  us  with  the  wisdon: 
or  her  disinterest. 

"Ain't  no  cure  for  that."  she'd  declare  with  a  half  chuckle,  "least, 
none  of  you'd  be  like  to  use.  Just  take  it  'til  the  moon  changes."  And 
more  than  likely,  the  pressure  of  our  lives  would  be  gone  befor 
the  moon  was  full  again. 

She  occasionally  had  a  troubled  girl  return  in  the  evening,  alone, 
but  I  never  discovered  the  nature  of  these  meetings,  for  in  spite  o\ 
our  easy  girlish  friendship,  none  of  them  ever  discussed  it  after- 
wards. A  hint  of  rivalry,  a  sort  of  competition,  sprang  from  this, 
particularly  among  those  girls  who'd  been  involved  in  these  night- 
time trysts.  Sometimes,  when  the  envy  flared  into  hasty  words 
Maman's  expression  would  lose  its  accoustomed  stemess  and  dis- 
integrate into  one  of  almost  child-like  satiety  and  content. 
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I  disliked  her  at  times,  I  misunderstood  her  often,  I  feared  her 
Iways,  but  I  could  not  keep  away. 

Her  eyes  were  timeless;  she  held  an  unearthly  knowledge  of 
eople  and  their  secrets  that  was  absolutely  uncanny,  and  she  used  it 
.5  a  weapon  to  keep  us  all  in  her  alliance. 

I     It  finally  happened,  as  I  knew  it  inevitably  would,  that  one  of 
•  ler  fascinated  crew  rebelled.  It  turned  out  to  be  Angel,  the  younger 
»rother  of  my  best  girlfriend,  who  had  only  recently,  after  my  17th 
)irthday,  begun  to  join  our  visits  to  the  maman. 

He  was  a  sharp,  quick  boy  of  14,  as  much  a  problem  to  his 
eachers  as  to  his  long-suflFering  family.  Bright,  merry  black  eyes 
ind  an  insolent  easy  grace  reflected  him  as  all  boy,  all  fresh,  all  what 
lis  mother  called  "sass." 

I  loved  him  dearly. 

He  seemed  to  be  wise  to  the  maman  from  the  beginning,  and 
nade  excuses  not  to  accompany  us. 

"Ah,  she's  a  witch,"  he  sneered,  and  I  realized  that  the  more  he 
•aid  it,  the  more  sense  it  made  to  him. 

"She  don't  scare  me,  man,  but  .  .  ."  he  looked  quickly  in  her 
direction  down  the  street,  ".  .  .  but  I'd  stay  outa  her  way!" 

We  laughed  at  him  in  private,  closed  our  lips  on  it  outside,  but 
Madame  sensed  his  hostility,  and  began  asking  us  about  him  as  we 
stood  around  her  sturdy  gray  figure  on  late  afternoons. 

"Wheah's  Angel?  He  don't  show  no  more,  now  does  he?  He  think 
I  don'  know  wheah  he's  at?  You  tell  that  boy  I'm  goin  to  git  after 
him!  Leavin'  his  old  auntie  . . ." 

It  made  me  uncomfortable  after  awhile,  when  maybe  five  or 
six  of  us  girls'd  troop  into  the  store,  and  the  deep,  dark  eyes  would 
scan  us,  noting  with  a  minus  sigh  the  absence  of  the  heretical 
youngster. 

I  guess  it  got  to  be  a  thing  with  her,  and  it  hurt  her  pride,  I 
imagine,  because  I'd  catch  her  sometimes,  watching  Angel's  sister 
Berita  guardedly,  or  overhear  her  quietly  prodding  my  friend  as  to 
her  brother's  whereabouts. 

Angel  continued  his  brat-fashion  scorn.  The  more  attention  it 
got  him,  the  more  he  worked  it,  but  even  with  no  bigger  an  audience 
than  me,  he'd  approach  and  whisper,  "She's  a  mamoloi,  Nella.  Really 
the  old  guy's  a  zombi,  and  she  drinks  blood!" 

I  smiled  him  down,  begged  him  not  to  repeat  his  silliness  to  so 
many  people,  so  many  times. 

"Suppose  she  hears  what  you  say  Angel!  You'd  hurt  her  feelings!" 

"Hurt  her  feelings,  hah!"  He  drew  an  imaginary  knife  across  his 
throat."  Sssssst!  She'd  kill  me!" 
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At  about  this  time  my  own  mother  developed  a  fever  and  was  n' 
forced  to  her  bed.  It  became  my  rather  overwhehning  burden  t(  l< 
care  for  both  the  apartment  and  my  father,  and,  a  slave  to  the 
customs  of  the  el-darkened  street,  I  v^ent  w^ith  my  problem  t(  ^ 
Madame.  j 

"You  need  power,"  she  pronounced,  "Strength  and  power.  Yoi  |j 
cum  back  tonight  from  de  yard,"  —  she  gestured  to  the  back  of  the 
building  ..."  and  I  tell  you  what  to  do." 

This  was  the  last  thing  I  wanted  to  do,  and  then,  if  you  car'^ 
understand  the  influence  on  a  seventeen  year  old  girl,  it  was  th( 
first  thing  I  wanted  to  do. 

I  waited  until  after  supper,  when  a  pale  green  sky  had  blackenec 
over  with  approaching  storm,  and  then  I  picked  my  way  past  thcjl 
ranks  of  garbage  pails  lined  in  the  alley,  and  stopped  outside  the  sa' 
Madame's  back  door. 

There  was  a  small,  well-lettered  sign  on  the  back  window: 
autun  tran  seen 
pre  meduem 
deliruam  I  bate 

I  shivered  without  understanding,  and  almost  before  I  raised  m> 
hand  to  the  door,  it  had  opened,  and  Madame  pulled  me  into  the 
shadowy  room. 

Shelves  lined  the  gray  walls,  where  I  could  glimpse  bottles,  jars 
and  carven  images  standing.  A  candle  burned  in  a  deep  dish  neail 
the  sink.  This  was  the  "living"  room,  the  only  room,  but  there  was  s 
mantle  of  undisturbed  dust  over  everything,  a  quiet  lack  of  life  that 
hung  in  the  air,  that  pervaded  my  lungs  and  my  very  mind.  I  began 
to  feel  sick  to  my  stomach. 

"You  stay  here;"  She  pushed  a  rough  cloth  ball  into  my  hand. 

"Keep  this.  I  cum  back  before  the  candle  bums  ..."  Her  eyesj 
were  yellow  in  this  light.  She  moved  through  the  wispy  curtain  tcl 
the  store-front,  where  I  could  hear  her  voice  rise  in  a  chanted 
whisper  of  a  language  unfamiliar  to  me.  It  was  not  like  any  I'd  ever 
heard. 

It  lulled  me  a  little,  this  monotonous  rising  inflection:  I  stood 
transfixed,  holding  the  lumpy  bag  she'd  given  me.  After  a  moment, 
I  took  a  step  toward  the  hght.  There  was  a  steady  dripping  from 
the  faucet,  and  a  dark  stain  was  spreading  over  a  grotesque  object 
that  rested  in  a  corner  of  the  sink.  It's  familiarity  flooded  me  with 
awful  recognition.  Stone  still,  I  held  my  breath,  parted  my  lips.  My 
own  heart  sounded  thunderous  in  my  ears,  or  was  it  the  thunder  I 
heard?  There  was  a  rustling  sound;  a  figure  rose  next  to  me  in  the 
dark,  and  before  my  conscious  mind  formed  "zombi! "  I'd  cried  out 
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nd  taken  two  involuntary  running  steps  out  the  door  and  into  the 
Uey. 

I  remember  very  little  of  what  followed.  I  breathed  swiftly,  shal- 
owly,  reasoning  with  myself  in  the  dark.  I'd  panicked  at  the  sight 
)f  an  old  and  helpless  man,  had  allowed  my  fear  to  drive  me  from 
he  madame's  kitchen. 

I  was  ashamed,  yet  relieved  to  be  out  in  the  night,  waiting  for  the 
ain  I  could  smell  so  close  to  me. 


Morning  dawned  hot  and  wet  and  silent.  I  saw  few  children 
Maying  in  the  shining  street;  the  shops  were  empty  and  smelled  of 
'  >awdust.  Afternoon,  hotter,  wetter,  crowded  the  morning  away.  The 
lay  was  fast  becoming  lost. 

I  was  piling  dark  hair  atop  my  head,  off  my  neck,  when  the 
^Tain  rumble  preceded  the  screams  that  clawed  at  me  from  the 
jtreet.  I  chilled.  I  closed  my  eyes.  Didn't  I  know  what  I'd  see? 

Below,  strange  and  curious  shoulders  bent,  covering  Angel's 
3ody.  He'd  been  playing,  as  usual,  on  the  catwalk  of  the  "el"  train 
station.  The  train  didn't  carry  him  far  before  it  tumbled  his  body  into 
the  street,  just  far  enough  to  rip  an  arm  from  the  lithe  young  figure, 
and  leave  a  dark  stain  spreading  over  his  body,  over  my  eyes,  over 
the  summer  day. 


I  don't  usually  take  the  bus  south  from  the  projects  any  more. 
I'm  afraid  to.  My  father  is  good  company  for  me  at  night  —  my 
mother  died  before  we  moved  —  and  I  feel  no  need  to  return  to  my 
old  neighborhood. 

My  park,  my  home,  my  kitchen  shield  me  from  a  lot.  At  least 
there  are  trees  here,  and  the  gray  stone  buildings  are  cool  and  high. 

I  rarely  look  at  the  soft-stuffed  little  ball  in  my  bottom  drawer. 
It  is  reminiscent,  too  much  so,  of  the  funny  little  rag  and  stick  figure 
I  saw  that  night  in  the  maman's  sink;  that  funny,  crooked  little  body, 
clothed  in  mock  blue  denim  jeans,  almost  like  a  toy  doll,  but  not  like 
a  toy  doll,  because  it  was  twisted  in  the  wet,  dripping  stain,  really 
very  ugly,  too  ugly  to  be  a  toy,  impossibly  ugly  without  an  arm. 
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SOAR 


Sue  Hake,  '62 


I  miss  the  leaf  that  yesterday 
Surrendered  to  the  wind; 

That  tore  itself  from  where  it  lived, 
To  fly. 


It  seems  a  wondrous  way  to  leave, 

Enveloped;  carried  oflF 
Across  the  brink  from  where  one  lives. 

To  die. 
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THE  POP 

I  -  TEMPERED  « 

iVELL  TUNE 

Jean  Baumgarten  '61 

The  twentieth  century  is  a  poll-taking  era  where  even  measuring 
rends  has  become  a  trend.  Notorious  among  these  are  the  Hooper 
ilating,  Trendex,  and  the  Hit  Parade  otherwise  called,  "Your  Hits 
)f  the  Week."  The  last  item  appears  to  have  the  widest  appeal  in  our 
country  since  it  deals  with  a  sub-division  of  American  folk-lore,  the 
)opular  song. 

Almost  as  soon  as  man  had  ordered  his  grunting  and  gyrations 
Into  discernible  speech,  he  found  that  his  vocal  instrument  was 
luent  and  flexible,  and  after  several  initial  experiments  with  primi- 
live  yodeling  and  bird  calls,  he  discovered  melody  and  the  song. 
We  read  about  the  early  Greeks  thumping  around  their  vineyards 
;o  the  accompaniment  of  dithyrambic  chantings,  and  some  of  the 
[ndian  rituals  still  extant  echo  the  primitive  hymns  to  Gitchy  Mani- 
;ou  and  other  elemental  deities. 

Almost  every  country  has  its  traditional  folk-songs;  O  Solo  Mio, 
Rule  Brittania  and  Yankee  Doodle  are  a  few,  and  for  the  most  part 
chey  are  autochthonous,  having  sprung  "full-blown"  from  some  tra- 
ditional festival  or  celebration.  The  spontaneous  simpHcity  of  these 
songs  is  one  of  their  greatest  charms  as  well  as  their  romantic  origin 
in  a  half-shadowy,  mythological  past. 

The  composition  of  the  modern  song  is  quite  the  reverse  of  this 
situation  and  is  quickly  on  its  way  to  becoming  an  independent 
science.  The  art  of  writing  songs  is  no  longer  restricted  to  a  small 
circle  of  contented  Italians  and  dewy-eyed  Germans  but  has  fallen 
in  line  with  the  "do-it-yourself"  mentality  of  the  present  where 
people  won't  settle  for  second  best  but  write  their  own  lyrics  and 
their  own  melody  for  their  own  love  affairs,  with  this  single  thought  in 
mind:  "The  world  is  my  keyboard."  The  folk-song  or  popular  song 
due  to  the  media  of  radio  and  television  has  become  universal  in  its 
scope  and  appeal  and  are  written  with  such  a  unified  and  consistent 
style  that  anyone  can  write  one  easily  and  make  good. 

The  choice  of  the  subject  is  the  easiest  part  since  there  are  only 
a  few  usable  categories:  love  requited,  love  unrequited,  love-for- 
gotten, love  remembered,  songs  to  mother,  songs  about  your  home 
town,  and  songs  of  war.  In  composing  the  lyrics  (and  you  should 
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compose  them  yourself)  there  are  any  number  of  rhyme  sets  for  the 
author's  use.  A  rhyme  set  is  a  group  of  four  words  with  the  same  O] 
nearly  the  same  sound  which  every  aspiring  song  writer  shoulc 
employ  to  keep  within  the  boundaries  of  the  popular-song  con 
vention.  A  few  experiments  of  songs  written  in  free  verse  have  beer 
tried  but  there  was  some  difficulty  adapting  it  to  "free  melody"  anc 
the  idea  had  to  be  dropped.  A  few  of  the  rhyme  sets  are  listed  below 

I  II  III  IV 

heart  love  begin  knew 

smart  above  sin  true 

start  glove  in  blue 

part  dove  skin  you 

These  may  be  freely  moved  about  in  any  combination  within  the 
same  rhyme  set  and  the  following  hit-tune  is  an  illustration  of  thij 
rhyme  set  device  in  practice,  using  rhyme  set  #2: 

You  will  always  be  my  love 
Sure  as  stars  that  shine  above 
We  will  wander  hand  in  glove 
For  you  are  my  turtle-dove. 

The  form  used  in  the  popular  song  is  the  A-A-B-A  form  wher( 
you  employ  one  melody  twice,  switch  to  a  counter  melody  and  returr; 
to  the  original,  if  at  all  possible. 

Another  usage  which  is  now  in  vogue  is  the  nonsense  syllable 
which  is  a  device  cherished  by  lyricists  from  Shakespeare's  time'*' 
when  his  "Hey  Nonny  Nonnys"  were  as  popular  as  in  the  Victoriar 
Period,  when  W.  S.  Gilbert  won  acclaim  for  his  "Fa-La-Las."  There 
have  been  slight  mutations  since  then  and  the  more  astute  contem-, 
porary  composers  put  their  faith  in  a  "ya-ya-ya"  and  a  "shoo-be-l 
doo"  to  get  the  maximum  antiphonal  effect.  A  more  sophisticated 
device  is  having  the  five  vowels  in  their  extended  macron  sound*' 
employed  in  the  background  as  a  descant,  such  as: 

eeeeeeeeeeeee 

and  iiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiii 

It  is  also  in  good  taste  to  add  a  few  foreign  phrases  or  two  tc 
achieve  a  continental  flavor  and  Cha-Cha-Cha,  V Amour,  Wurt4ebaii 
and  Vino  are  always  good  for  beginners.  ' 

It  is  vitally  important  to  write  with  an  ear  for  the  pubHc  taste 
and  if  the  public  wants  chipmunks,  you  must  virite  in  the  bucoHc 
vein;  if  the  crowd  wants  cold-war  songs,  you  must  give  them  exactly 
that.  It  is  simply  the  hard  lot  of  the  hack  writer. 

The  budding  musician  might  also  remember  that  his  audience 
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*vill  be  diversified  and  that  song  should  be  well  aimed  in  the  direction 
where  they  will  have  most  appeal. 

1       The  teen-age  song  should  exploit  their  language  and  customs 
■'which  anyone  with  a  realistic  bent  can  acquire  from  living  among 
i  them  for  a  few  years.  A  song  which  would  have  immediate  appeal 
would  go: 

"My  Flag-Flyers  Flip  Over  You,  Baby" 

The  office  crowd  in  another  large  consumer  of  pop  records  but 
here  again,  you  must  employ  the  correct  idiom: 

"I  can  only  love  you  from  nine  to  five.  Baby." 

'  Lastly  there  are  the  young  Madison  Avenue  sophisticates  for 
which  you  can  turn  out  misty  and  preferably  torchy  songs  in  the 
vein  of  — 

"Poie  de  Soie  Love,  Baby" 

The  art  of  writing  a  melody  for  these  lyrics  is  largely  eclectic, 
using  "themes"  from  other  songs,  but  you  must  be  very  careful  to 
choose  only  a  few  notes  from  each,  selecting  only  those  which  have 
been  roaring  successes. 

Finally  you  should  record  the  song  yourself  to  give  it  immediacy 
and  even  if  you  are  a  proven  monotone  with  a  range  of  half  an  octave, 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  since  any  reputable  recoi'ding  studio  can  pro- 
vide you  with  the  "voice  of  your  choice." 

Before  you  cut  your  first  disc,  be  sure  to  change  your  name  to 
something  with  audial  and  visual  appeal  like  "Star"  O'Toole  or  even 
a  single  name  which  will  characterize  you  wherever  you  go  so  that 
for  the  rest  of  your  career,  you  will  be  knovm  by  everyone  as  "Fun" 
or  "Llewelyn",  or  something  equally  striking.  Whatever  your  choice, 
it  is  wise  to  make  only  one  record,  two  at  the  most  and  retire  for  life, 
perhaps  writing  a  biography,  or  reappearing  in  pubfic  to  star  in  the 
fihn  version  of  your  life;  but  the  pubfic  will  wound  you  if  you  spend 
yourself  too  generously  for  their  diversion  —  for  the  old  Chinese 
proverb  says  sadly  but  wisely: 

"He  who  sing  late  at  night 
Is  a  dead  duck." 
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,^^    (^liff  ^n    i^artnaa 


due 


Maureen  Mangan'^ 


Anne  put  on  her  flat  straw  hat  and  the  coat  that  was  three  years 
old.  A  scant  hour  before,  she  had  taken  her  place  at  the  table  with 
the  other  boarders.  The  entire  meal,  replete  with  tired  conversatiorij 
had  been  routine.  The  whole  scene  flashed  before  her.  Mrs.  Thurston 
sat  before  the  large  dining  room  table  staring  somewhat  vacantly 
through  her  ancient  spectacles.  At  the  other  end,  Mr.  Barlow,  the 
picture  of  respectability,  carved  the  meat.  Somewhere  between  the 
light  meat  and  the  dark,  he  had  seen  fit  to  remark,  "Carving  is  the! 
privilege  of  seniority.  And  Lord  knows,  I've  tried  hard  to  outlive  thel 
competition. "  A  sense  of  humor  wore  thin  when  one  heard  the  samej 
joke  year  after  year. 

Here  we  all  sit,  she  thought.  Just  like  an  animated  cartoon,  we! 
talk,  we  eat,  we  laugh,  but  through  it  all  we  know  there  is  somethingi 
vaguely  unreal  about  us.  She  could  almost  feel  the  dust  settling  over' 
the  table  as  the  years  passed  and  nothing  changed.  The  air  was  a 
lifeless  cloud  that  was  rising  slowly  to  strangle  her  breath.  Now  she 
felt  the  need  for  fresh  air. 

She  closed  the  door  of  her  room  firmly  and  walked  out  of  the 
house.  Sometime  she  liked  to  walk  toward  the  quiet  residential  areas 
that  clustered  around  the  boarding  house  in  which  she  lived.  But 
tonight,  Anna  had  no  desire  to  admire  the  spacious  homes  and  the 
neat  green  lawns.  Why  should  she  look  at  reminders  of  things  she 
never  had  nor  would  ever  have?  Why  torture  herself  with  regrets?  So, 
with  a  purposeful  tread,  she  turned  away. 
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Ilt  was  not  so  easy  to  control  her  heart.  With  every  step  her  mind 
emed  to  be  carrying  her  back,  not  ahead.  She  thought  of  Tom,  the 

'  om  she  loved  an  dwho  had  loved  her.  Anne  felt  a  twinge  -  why  did 
le  past  hurt  so  much?  She  would  always  love  him  and  she  knew  he 
ad  loved  her.  But  Tom  as  dead.  He  had  died  in  the  war,  fighting 
Q  old  cause  on  new  soil.  "There  will  be  cherry  blossoms  on  his  grave 
lis  spring,"  she  thought.  She  strolled  on,  "Spring  is  the  best  time  of 
ear  -  we  were  going  to  be  married  in  spring."  she  could  almost  hear 
is  voice  -  "You  set  the  date,  Hon,  and  when  I  get  this  Army  bus- 

iiess  straightened  out,  we  can  really  start  planning." 

Later  on  there  were  his  letters.  He  included  the  usual  news  about 
uddies,  th  cold  weather  and  gripes  about  the  food.  At  the  close, 
e'd  add,  as  if  it  was  something  he'd  almost  forgotten  -  "Don't 
/orry,  honey,  I'm  fine.  They  haven't  hit  me  yet  and  I  don't  think 
ley're  going  to."  The  most  precious  words  -  "I  love  you,"  he  scrib- 
led  just  above  his  name. 

In  those  days  she  worried  but  she  hoped  too.  Now  Anne  had 
othing  to  comfort  her.  Looking  up,  she  found  she  had  come  to  the 
'dge  of  town.  Here  the  street  became  a  highway.  There  was  a  tum- 
S  that  led  to  Lakemont  Cliff,  which  overlooked  the  town  and  the 
alley  beyond.  She  chose  this  path. 

How  her  mind  had  wandered  over  the  last  few  years.  After  the 
errible  shock  of  Tom's  death  had  subsided,  she  felt  drained  of 
motion.  Her  job,  her  life  meant  nothing  to  her.  She  had  tried  to 
hut  herself  off  from  the  pain  that  the  contact  of  daily  living  had 
)rought,  and  she  had  succeeded  very  well.  But  tonight  something 
vas  pushing  her  out  of  her  tiny  world. 

The  evening  was  growing  blacker  and  the  trees  threw  the  web- 
)ed  shadows  of  their  leaves  across  her  path.  She  felt  like  she  was 
valking  on  a  smooth  black  mirror.  Shafts  of  moonfight  made  clever 
aatchwork  pattern  in  the  intervening  gaps  between  the  dark  tree 
Tunks.  The  path  had  become  steeper  and  stopped  abruptly  at  the 
:op  of  the  cliff.  A  cool  night  wind  flapped  her  coat  against  her  legs. 

Very  strangely  now,  in  this  moment,  she  began  to  see  herseff 
in  a  new  light.  She  could  envision  tomorrow  as  clearly  as  she  could 
remember  yesterday.  Tomorrow  was  Wednesday,  that  meant  mutton 
Btew,  the  wearing  of  her  brown  plaid  dress,  payday  at  the  factory. 
Thursday  was  blue  skirt  and  white  blouse  day,  a  music  concert  by 
Mr.  Barlow  ( on  a  very  off-key  violin )  and  left  overs  for  supper.  She 
[saw  the  rest  of  the  weeks  of  the  year,  and  of  the  many  years  to  come, 
parade  before  her  in  the  night.  She  was  tired,  so  very  tired  that  she 
didn't  seem  to  have  any  strength  left. 
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Anne  wanted,  at  this  moment,  more  than  any  other  in  her  life,  t( 
lie  down  and  never  get  up.  She  thought  of  the  absolute  bliss  of  it 
the  pure  peace,  the  eternal  freedom  from  the  boarding-house  and  al 
its  occupants.  The  idea  was  very  attractive.  Why  prolong  the  agon^ 
of  years,  the  wicked  waste?  The  frustrations  and  despair  whicl 
tugged  at  her  heart  would  be  satisfied  at  last! 

Anne  looked  down  on  the  town  and  sighed.  She  felt  better  anc 
calmer  now  that  she  had  made  her  decision.  The  few  lights  still  oi 
in  the  town  looked  like  diamonds  set  in  the  black  velvet  of  the  night 
"Now,"  she  thought,  "this  is  the  perfect  time  and  place.  I  mereb 
extend  my  foot  and  float  gently  down  to  sleep."  She  steppec 
toward  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Suddenly  the  town  seemed  very  fa 
away.  She  could  almost  feel  the  large  rocks  crushing  her  as  she  fell 
Her  pulse  was  pounding  against  her  temple.  She  felt  nauseous  anc 
she  stepped  back.  She  grasped  a  tree  trunk  and  clung  closely  to  it 
"Coward!"  she  sobbed  over  and  over  again  to  the  empty  air.  Th< 
instinct  for  self-preservation  had  been  too  great.  In  a  futile  anger 
she  hated  herself.  Reason  soon  regained  control.  She  wiped  awa^ 
her  tears  and  blew  her  nose. 

Suddenly  the  whole  affair  seemed  ludicrous.  Imagine  crying 
because  you  couldn't  kill  yourself!  The  night  was  getting  colder  anc 
in  spite  of  herself,  she  was  longing  for  the  warmth  of  the  old-fash 
ioned  bed  in  the  boarding  house. 

She  turned  to  go.  She  stumbled  over  a  tangled  tree  root  anc 
lost  her  balance.  She  knew  she  was  going  to  fall.  She  clutchec 
fists  full  of  air  and  screamed. 
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